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ACTING WITH REASON 


How can we ever know that someone did something because he thought 
it was the right thing to do? Failures to follow one’s avowed moral principles 
are sufficiently attested by a discrepancy between what is demanded by 
the principles and what is freely done. But the coincidence of action and 
principle is no guarantee of conscientiousness ; what, then, entitles us to 
say of a man that he did what he did because he knew he ought to do so ? 

A failure to do what the agent believes to be right will always, we expect, 
be capable of some explanation, though the correct explanation need not 
be an excuse. It would be extraordinary to say that someone failed to do 
what he believed to be right but that there was no reason for this, and 
equally extraordinary to say that someone did something knowingly, being 
fully conscious that it was wrong, and yet there was no reason, nor did he 
think there was any reason, why he should not have done what was right. 

That is to say, if a man believes a certain course of action to be right, 
then in the absence of countervailing considerations he will follow it. If a 
man consistently fails to follow a course of action, where the explanation 
of each failure is radically different, so that to accept them as explanations 
of failure the man would have to have a character which changed completely 
from moment to moment, we conclude that he does not believe this course 
of action to be right. If someone says both that he believes that a course 
of action is one he ought to follow, and that he has no inclination, and does 
not in any circumstances try, to follow it, we do not believe him. 

A preliminary answer to our question could be that believing one ought 
to do something is, in the absence of countervailing factors, to do it; hence, 
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given that someone does something, and we know he thinks he ought to 
do it, in the absence of special circumstances we know why he did it. That 
is to say, the failures are detectable, and require explanation ; the successes 
do not require explanation, and it is only this which makes the failures 
explicable ; for if there were no norm to diverge from, the divergences would 
not constitute problems for us. 

This answer is not, however, very helpful, because in a sense it does 
not tell us more than we already know. We want to know how we can say, 
in normal circumstances, that if a man does something he thinks right he 
did it because he thought it was right, or at least that he would not have done 
it if he had thought it was wrong. The principle (P) italicised above is no 
more than a bare licence to say this ; and if we are doubtful about the possi- 
bility of our saying this on each particular occasion, then we are doubtful 
of the principle. The real problem is then how we can assert this principle, 
what sort of principle it is, and how we can justify it. What follows is a 
discussion of this problem. 

The simplest answer to the question of what kind of principle (P) is, 
and how we justify it, is that it is analytic. 

Mr. Geach has discussed! the character of the principle Normally, and 
other things being equal, a man who wants an A will choose an A he thinks 
good and will not choose an A that he thinks bad, and argued that it is neither 
analytic nor a mere empirical generalisation. I think this is true, and that 
it is also true of the principle (P). Geach’s reasons for saying this would 
show the same of (P), but I do not think they are correct. 

Geach argues that if this principle shows the connexion between thinking 
something good and choosing it, then that connexion is not analytic because 
the qualification ‘normally, and other things being equal ’, is necessary to 
it. Now I do not think that anyone would hold that the principle, simply 
without qualification, was true, let alone analytic. What could be claimed 
is that the whole principle as qualified was analytic. For there are principles 
so qualified which are obviously analytic; e.g. (S) A brave man will not, 
normally and other things being equal, behave in a cowardly way. The ceteris 
paribus qualification is here essential, for one can imagine exceptional 
circumstances in which a brave man would behave in a cowardly way; 
but they would have to be exceptional for us to go on calling him brave. 
But (8) tells us nothing about what actually goes on, and it is possible to 
gather nothing from it except perhaps something about the use of the word 
‘brave’; more important, “Smith is a brave man, the situation is quite 
normal, with nothing exceptional about it, and Smith behaves in a cowardly 
way ” is an obvious contradiction. (S) is therefore analytic. (Even if these 
two facts about the statement (S) are not sufficient conditions of analyticity, 
I should want to deny them of (P) and of the principle Geach is discussing ; 
but noticing the ceteris paribus qualification is not sufficient to doing this, 
since this qualification is present in (S). ) 

1In Good and Evil, Analysis, Vol. 17, No. 2. Dec. 1956. 
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Geach has succeeded in pointing out that in the case of the principle he 
is discussing it need not necessarily be either analytic or an empirical general- 
isation ; but to show that it and the principle (P) are not analytic requires 
a longer investigation. 

It will be illuminating to ask why (P) should be thought to be analytic. 
One reason is that it seems impossible to find a counter-example ; this I 
shall discuss later. A further reason is that it seems to be demanded by the 
model of the practical syllogism. If the conclusion of the practical syllogism 
is an action, or choice of an action, demanded by the conjunction of a moral 
principle and a statement of fact, then this demand must be a deductive 
one. Sincerely to state a moral principle is to say there is a reason for doing 
something, and this is logically, deductively, connected with doing it. To 
fail to choose the action is, logically, also to fail to assert the premises. To 
hold that there is a reason for doing something must logically involve doing 
it, at least in the absence of countervailing factors. 

There are cases where what one holds to be a reason for doing something 
is analytically connected with what one in fact does, but I shall now try 
to show that these cases are special ones, and can only be understood in 
terms of cases where the connection is not analytic. The special cases are 
those in which thinking there is a reason depends on wanting something, 
where the criterion for wanting something is behavioural. 

When we talk of the reason why somebody did something we may refer 
to many kinds of explanation, including causal ones. But when we talk 
of his reason for doing something we have to refer to a fact which the person 
concerned knew about, and which he regarded as a reason for doing what 
he did. We may also talk of a reason for doing something which is never 
his or anybody’s reason ; for example, we may say there was a reason for 
doing something which we do not know was done, or which we know was 
done but do not know why it was done. 

The concept of a reason is therefore prior and necessary to the concept 
of his reason. Doing something conscientiously, or with good reason, analyt- 
ically involves holding something to be @ reason. But only in some cases 
is holding something to be a reason analytically connected with doing some- 
thing ; namely those in which a reason becomes a reason in virtue of someone’s 
wants. 

His reason can always be stated in terms of his wants; for example 
“ His reason for leaving was that he had promised ; he wanted to keep his 
promise ” or “‘ His reason for leaving was that it was cooler outside ; he 
wanted to go where it was cooler’. In some cases, but not in all, his reason 
can in addition be explained by his wants ; for example “ His reason was 
that he had promised ; and he wanted to appear trustworthy” or “ His 
reason was that it was cooler outside ; and he wanted to clear his head ”’. 
In these cases, what is by implication claimed to be a reason by him, and 
sometimes even what is a reason at all, is such in virtue of his wants, 
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In mentioning his wants in this way, we have given a sufficient explanation 
of his reason. We say his reason for leaving was that it was cooler outside, 
and further enquiry might be terminated with the reply that he wanted to 
clear his head. We do not, so long as going to a cooler place was indeed a 
means to the required end, ask “ is the fact that he wanted to clear his head 
a reason for going where it was cooler? ’’ because in every case the fact 
that someone wants something is @ reason for his trying to get it. 

We do not mean by ‘ want’ here pleasure-seeking, desire, craving, or 
poverty, but something more general (of which craving etc. are explanations 
rather than species). What we want is not so general to cover all that we 
do, for we make mistakes and cause accidents without wanting to. It does 
cover what we knowingly do. Within the limits of what we knowingly do, 
saying that we wanted to do what we did is vacuous, in this sense of ‘ want’, 
Hence it is possible to say truly ““ He knew what he was doing, so he must 
have wanted to do it” ; though it is only perhaps the possible equivocation 
between ‘ wanting to’ and ‘ being glad to’ which makes this trivially true 
thing worth saying. There are, it is true, other grounds than that an act 
was knowingly done on which we say “ he must have wanted to do it”, 
including cases where we say he did not know what he wanted, or did not 
know what he did. But in such cases wanting something may be the reason 
why somebody did something, but it cannot be @ reason for the agent, and 
therefore cannot be his reason, for it is a necessary condition of a fact’s 
being regarded as a reason by someone that the person concerned should 
believe or know this fact. Where he did not know what he did, knowledge 
of what he wanted cannot be used as an explanation of what was unknowingly 
done. Hence, while what we want goes beyond the sphere of what we know- 
ingly do, what is held to be a reason for doing something in virtue of what 
is wanted does not go beyond what is or might be knowingly done. 

The best possible criterion for wanting something in this sense of 
‘wanting ’ is behavioural ; so long as what is done is knowingly done, one 
does what one wants to do, necessarily, and that one does something is a 
sufficient reason for saying that one wants to do it. A reason which is a 
reason in virtue of the fact that I want to do something can only be held 
by me to be a reason if I am prepared to admit that I want to do the action 
concerned. It follows that my holding that there is such a reason is, other 
things being equal, sincerely saying I shall do the action concerned. It is 
contradictory to say that one has a reason for going out—namely that one 
wants to—that nothing at all is stopping one going out, that one has no 
reason at all for not going out, but that one has decided not to go out. 

There is then a class of cases where believing that there is a reason for 
doing something is, in the absence of countervailing conditions, to do it, 
and where the connexion is analytic. But this is not only a special class of 
cases, it is also one which is dependent for its possibility on a class of cases 
which are quite otherwise ; as I shall now try to show. 

Why should one say, when one just wants to go out, that one has a 
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reason for going out? “I am going out” would be an appropriate remark 
when one has simply to get up and go. “ I want to go out ”’ is an appropriate 
remark when one is hindered. “I have a reason for going out ”’ is appropriate 
in neither of these circumstances. Such a remark seems rather on the de- 
fensive, and appropriate when going out would be regarded as somewhat 
untoward, either as something usually not done, or as something which it 
might be thought that there is a reason for not doing. Where it is unusual, 
then to say one has a reason for doing it removes the suspicion that the 
action is just an accident or erratic absent-mindedness ; where it might be 
thought that there is a reason for not doing it, that the action is not un- 
considered. 

To say that one has a reason, when one merely wants, is not to say much 
more than that the action was knowingly done. It is appropriate when the 
status of the action as something done rationally (though not necessarily 
reasonably) is in question. It is the bare minimum of rational action that 
we should do what we want to do, and regard the fact that we want to do 
it as a reason for doing it ; but this is only to say that if our actions are to 
qualify as rational behaviour, we should know what we are doing. 

Besides the bare minimum of rational behaviour, there are the various 
degrees of rational behaviour within it. To act reasonably is not to act with 
any reason, but to act with good reason, or at least to avoid that which 
there is good reason to avoid. The whole structure of standards of reasonable 
behaviour, including moral standards, which is expressed in terms of what 
there are good reasons for doing or avoiding, is independent of what any 
given person may want. Were it not, it would be identical for each person 
with what each person in fact does. This is true even of a holy will, for 
whether a given will is holy is a contingent matter.? A standard may include 
reference to what people want, in the sense that it may require people to 
do what they or others want, if they are to be reasonable ; indeed a ‘ thelemic ’ 
standard would require that nothing but the agent’s wants be taken into 
account. But qua standard it would be distinct from what the agent wants, 
otherwise there would be no point in having it. Moreover, it is presupposed 
in, and therefore prior to, all talk about what is a reason in virtue of wants, 
because it is only by reference to such a standard, and what it requires, 
prohibits, and allows, that there is any necessity to have recourse to the 
mention of reasons in such cases. To subscribe to such a standard—to say 
that one holds something to be a reason or good reason for doing something 
—is not logically to imply anything about one’s wants or anyone else’s 
wants, or hence to imply anything logically about one’s behaviour in the 


*This may be disputed in the case of God. I rely here on the term ‘given’. A will 
defined as necessarily holy is not a will given as necessarily holy, just as a being defined 
as necessarily existent is not a being given as necessarily existent. A proper discussion 
of this point would lead us into traditional problems about the relation of God's will 
to God’s knowledge of good ; such a discussion would not be irrelevant to the present 
topic, and it is significant that the traditional voluntarist-intellectualist controversy 
is similar in many ways to contemporary controversies about choice and reason in 
morals. 
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way that talking about reasons constituted by one’s wants is to imply 
something about one’s behaviour. And even the fact that the holding 
of these latter reasons is logically connected with what one in fact does is 
dependent on the possibility of talking about reasons which are logically 
independent of one’s wants. 

There is then bound to be a certain circularity in trying to understand 
what it is to hold that there is a reason in terms of behavioural criteria, of 
wanting. An example of this is to be found in Mr. Hare’s attempt to look 
on the principle (P) as analytic. In such behavioural criteria, he argues, 
not only a man’s actions, but also his feelings should be taken into account, 
in order to account for weakness of will or other failures to practise a principle 
one holds.* Hare says that when a moral principle is not obeyed, we can 
still say that a man holds it if he feels remorse. But remorse is more than 
just feeling sorry, or regret, and it can be distinguished from these as regret 
for having disobeyed a moral principle. In order to feel this, one must first 
hold the principle ; and thus holding the principle is a prior condition of 
feeling remorse, and cannot be constituted by it. That is to say, holding 
that there is a reason for doing something cannot be constituted by the 
feelings one has when one does not do it, for unless the idea of a standard 
which one has failed to reach is present in addition to the feelings, the feelings 
constitute no more than accompaniments of action like toothache or nausea. 

A further difficulty in discussing the alleged analyticity of the principle 
(P), though one which will throw light on our problem, is the fact that it is 
impossible to find a crucial case whereby the principle may be tested, and 
in so far as we seem to be able to construct such a case, the analyticity of 
the principle seems to be confirmed. A man who consistently claimed to 
believe a moral principle to be correct which he as consistently failed to 
follow must, in the absence of explanation, and if (P) is analytic, be said 
simply not to believe the principle to be correct, but only to assert that he 
does. And this is not wildly implausible. However, the consideration of a 
detailed example may lead us in a different direction. 

A man may say that he knows perfectly well that it is wrong to hurt 
others ; and without watching how he behaved towards others in this respect, 
we could be forced to the conviction that he is sincere. We could find that 
he goes to very great trouble to defend his moral view when it is challenged, 
that it plays a crucial part in the determination of the advice he gives others, 
and that he expresses withering contempt for those who deny his view. The 
criteria might be roughly the same as those we use to decide whether the 
views of some academic theorist are sincerely held or not. In general, he 
has a fanatical love of truth, and in this particular case this love of truth is 
evident to the full. We then turn to see how far his moral attitude is borne 
out in practice. We may be dismayed and surprised to find that he is quite 
spiteful, vindictive, callous and cruel. This need not lead us to say he is 
insincere in his moral views, for he might be weak-willed, or hasty, and suffer 
3In The Language of Morals, p. 169. 
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for his derelictions tempests of remorse; though perhaps to remove all 
doubt from our minds he would have to hang himself. But let us now imagine 
we find no such explanation. He is often callous towards suffering when it 
would cost him nothing at all to be compassionate, and yet he does not enjoy 
suffering for its own sake. He is cruel for no reason, and airily admits, perhaps 
passionately asserts, that what he did was wrong; and claims also that 
this does not trouble him. 

As it stands, this case does not allow us to rule out every kind of explana- 
tion which could be admitted under the ceteris paribus clause of the principle 
(P). While this man’s use of moral language may seem like everyone else’s, 
it may turn out not to be ; we could discover it was for him a very elaborate 
game, where the rules were in part learned and in part formed by analogy 
with the learned rules. This man’s moral principles would then be no more 
than rules for the production of judgments, judgments which are mere 
noises except that they are demanded by the ritual of the game. The object 
of the game is to produce the right noise in the right situation, and the 
rightness of the noise is determined by the rules of the game. It would be 
difficult to rule this out as a possible explanation, unless we assume something 
like the following of our imaginary case. The man produces a new moral 
judgment which can only be the product of new moral insight, which is of 
the order of a moral revelation to us. We can now say that it is impossible 
that this should be explained by the hypothesis that for this man making 
moral judgments is a game ; for if it were only a game, the rules of his game 
would have to be picked up from other players, or extended from given 
rules by analogy, and startlingly new rules, new moral insights, could not 
be produced in this way. There are no higher-order rules for producing 
moral rules, and if there were we should not expect them to exclude reference 
to practical experience. 

I think we might similarly dispose of any other way of explaining that 
the utterance of rules in this imaginary case is not anything like having 
moral knowledge (not even like having it and not having it, let alone having 
it and not using it). 

We might also try to explain the case not as one of a failure to understand 
the nature of moral principles but as one of a failure to apply them in making 
moral judgments. I do not say ‘making moral decisions ’ advisedly ; in so 
far as moral decisions are decisions to act, this would be to beg the whole 
question. The failure could be of three kinds. First, he might simply fail 
to know the relevant facts. This is easily disposed of by more detailed 
specification of the case, as is the second sort of failure, the failure not to 
know but to marshall and pick out relevant facts. Thirdly, he may know 
the facts, and unerringly pick out the right facts, link these with his principles 
and make the right moral judgments : but this could be for him some sort 
of blind, mechanical function, an automatic, legalistic ‘ going by the book ’. 
It would be cleverness rather than wisdom. But we could rule this out by 
saying that this man is sensitive in the extreme to the nuances of cases ; 
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that his description of a case in which he thinks some action is morally de. 
manded is not only clear, but moving to us; that he talks like a man of 
sympathy, insight, and fellow-feeling, to the extent that he can make ordinary 
men feel ashamed of their own crudity in dealing with moral problems, as 
if they and not he were the legalistic blunderers. He talks like this, but 
does not act like it. 

In short, by all the possible criteria, except those connected with action, 
this man is able to make and does make moral judgments, and not merely 
enunciate moral principles like an actor on the stage, or a sincere man blinded 
to the facts. In such a case, I do not think we could happily say that the 
man’s moral views were sincere ; but neither could we happily say they were 
not sincere. 

We might, at first, simply not believe him when he says that he does 
not care, and think he is concealing his remorse ; perhaps his conscience 
pursues him in his dreams. Ruling such possibilities out, we should have to 
start looking for explanations of the man’s behaviour in morbid psychology. 
We would be reluctant to do this, because we began with two views of a 
man’s behaviour neither of which in itself leads us to ask for any kind of 
explanation not concerning the rational behaviour of ordinary men (good 
and bad ones). Looked at from either point of view alone, we have exhibitions 
of integrated rationality ; in the one case, a man with strong moral beliefs 
and great moral insight ; in the other, a man quite callous and wicked. One 
who was either of these things alone, we should not be tempted to call any- 
thing but quite sane. But when we put the two sides together we are faced 
with a human paradox, a man who is almost a moral genius and monstrously 
wicked. This is senseless, and we must consider such a man a morbid case. 

This means we can make sense of the case only by treating it as a clinical 
one. We are no longer dealing with a rational agent, but with a pathological 
patient. This cannot be a crucial case in considering the status of principle 
(P) because it removes itself right out of the context in which it makes 
sense to try to apply the principle : the context of talk about rational beings.‘ 
It is therefore only an apparent point in favour of saying that (P) is analytic 
that no counter-case can be constructed to (P). It is not that one must say 
that the man in this case is insincere, but that one can no longer talk of 
him as sincere or insincere. To say “ he thinks he ought to, but he doesn’t 
care whether he does or not” is to use language appropriate to rational 
behaviour, but in a case where this remark is without qualification true, 
such language cannot apply. There is no possible application for this state- 
ment, thought not because it is self-contradictory. 

A further case may suggest that the principle (P) is not only not analytic, 
but that it is simply false. The case we have considered is that of a man who 


‘IT am not suggesting that explanation in terms of morbid psychology of any par- 
ticular failure to act in accordance with practical reason implies that the agent is no 
longer being considered as a rational being. Such explanations are accommodated 
under the ceteris paribus clause of the principle (P). The case I am considering here is 
one in which in general there is such a failure, throughout a man’s conduct, 
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believes he ought to do something, but to whom it is a matter of indifference 
whether he does it or not ; and such a case worked out in detail so that all 
rational explanations are excluded, leaves us with a human enigma, a psycho- 
logical problem, not a rational man. But the case could be strengthened 
by saying that this man is not indifferent to what he does ; it is important 
to him to do what he thinks he ought not to do. The principle (Q) “ Given 
that he thinks he ought to do A, he will, other things being equal, do not-A ” 
is one which could be used to predict his behaviour. The principle (Q) 
seems to be not merely the contradictory, but the contrary, of (P). I have 
argued that (P) cannot be false; I admit (Q) might be true of someone. 
How can any statement be necessarily true if its contrary may sometimes 
be true ? 

In the case where what was done was a matter of indifference, it would 
not make sense to speak of his reason for doing what was done ; recourse 
must be had to explanation in terms of the reason. But in the stronger 
case, when anything is done an explanation in terms of his reason is possible, 
namely that it was wrong to do what was done. Is not this then a case 
within the sphere of rational behaviour ? 

The utter pointlessness of the moral ponderings of the man in the first 
case is removed in the second case. The man who does not care whether 
what he does is right is doing something pointless when he asks if something 
is right ; but the man who wants to do what is wrong must ask such questions 
in order to act to his own satisfaction. 

This case must, then, be accounted for. 

When a man says he did an action because it was wrong, we may ask 
him why. He may say (i) ‘ Well, I just wanted to ; and in general I want 
to do what is wrong” or he might say (ii) “ It wasn’t that I wanted to; I 
thought I ought to ; and in general I think I ought to do what is wrong ”’. 

(i) This is like saying ‘‘ I knew x was wrong, but I wanted to do y, and 
that is why I did z”’, which does not contravene (P), since an explanation 
in terms of what was wanted is given. Where y is, for example, putting 
one’s shirt on a horse, and z is failing to provide for one’s children, 
the failure is explained in terms of love of gambling ; but it may still be 
true that if it were not for one’s love of gambling, one would provide for 
one’s children. The formal character of this is not changed by making y 
‘doing whatever was wrong’; one might then put one’s shirt on a horse, 
not because one loves gambling, but because one loves doing what was 
wrong ; but it would still be true that were it not for this unusual bent, 
one would have done what was right. The further question of what makes 
somebody want to do what is wrong may be difficult to answer, like the 
question of why people like to gamble ; but this does not mean that the 
case cannot be accommodated under the ceteris paribus clause of (P). 

(ii) This might explain the answer (i); but in any case it involves a 
logical muddle, and acting on it can be explained, and hence accommodated 
under the ceteris paribus clause of the principle (P), as action arising from 
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a muddle, like the action of a man who spent a fortune trying to discover 
by experiment what happened when an irresistible cannon-ball met an 
immovable post. For while saying “‘ I want to do what I ought not to do” 
is not a contradiction, “In general I ought to do what I ought not to 
do” simply is a contradiction. 

The counter-case involving the principle (Q), if in fact multiplied, would 
make the principle (P) generally not applicable as a principle of prediction, 
but it would not prove it false, any more than “ everyone is a lunatic ” or 
“ drug-addiction is almost universal ’”’ would show it to be false. Moreover, 
the principle (Q) presupposes the principle (P), since the principle (P) is 
necessary to talking about what people think they ought to do. 


If the principle (P) is not analytic, it is perhaps more obviously not an 
empirical generalisation. Certainly, it is possible to find out that someone 
more or less generally does what he ought to do; or that he does not, and 
perhaps that the principle (Q) applies to his behaviour. The old man, wander- 
ing round at the Games looking for a seat and finding nothing but callous 
derision, was eventually offered a place by the Spartans. “ All the Greeks 
know what is right ”’ he said, “ but only the Spartans do it’. He was voicing 
the fruits of his experience, no doubt. But he could have discovered by 
experience only that the Athenians were in general weak-willed, or selfish ; 
not that there is no explanation for their lack of conscientiousness. To find 
out by observation that people without exception do what they think they 
ought to do is impossible, for people do not without exception do this ; to 
find that people do not do what they think they ought to do, even where 
they have no reason to do otherwise, is also impossible, but not because it 
does not in fact happen, but because there is nothing which could count 
as such. 

The principle (P) cannot then be falsified. This is not to say, however, 
that it is cut off entirely from what is empirically the case. Unless people 
did in fact think about what they ought to do, it would be useless, without 
application. It would be useless unless men were rational. Some people 
might seem to think, pointlessly, about what they ought to do, not caring 
about whether they did it ; they would then be irrational, though if there 
were others who did care, we might still want to describe the unconscientious 
ones as if thinking about their duty. But if everyone were in this way 
irrational, how could we take their words? As words meaning what we 
mean, as words meaning something entirely different, or as words at all ? 
How could we discover that this was the situation for all men, except by 
comparison with some men for whom it was not so? To diverge from the 
norm of rationality in this way is to presuppose the possibility of the applica- 
tion of this norm to other cases. Without this, the description can only be 
described in terms of the non-rational ; in terms of “ people ” acting and, 
oddly, making noises when they do. These noises become words when we 
presuppose the use of words, a rational activity. 

Talk about what irrational people pointlessly say or think can only be 
by analogy with what rational people think, as we apply such talk usefully 
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to animals ; and the problems and complexities which arise when we press 
the analogy too far can be guarded against only by our bearing in mind 
that it is only an analogy. 

Someone who said on more than a few occasions and in every way seemed 
to mean, that there were reasons for doing something, that he had no reason 
at all not to do it, but that he would not do it, would proclaim that he lacked 
one of the necessary conditions for regarding his behaviour (I mean not just 
his external actions, but his mode of life) as rational. This condition is 
not that he should act on the right reasons—rational people are often wicked 
or imprudent—but that at least, holding reasons to be reasons, he should 
act on them, other things being equal. 

What then is the status of the principle (P) ? It is not a principle necessary 
to the explicability of all behaviour, for it is not required for the under- 
standing of the behaviour of electrons, machines, animals, or men so far as 
the behaviour of men is like the behaviour of these. But it is a principle 
necessary to the explicability of the rational behaviour of men ; and it is 
justified by the fact that to question it is to move out of the sphere in which» 
if it could be false, it would be false. 

The problem I have been discussing is not the problem of akrasia. There 
being such a principle as (P) is, rather, a necessary condition of the problem 
of akrasia arising. Akrasia leads to a problem about failures to follow one’s 
moral principles, but it is only the principle (P) which allows us to talk 
about failure in this respect at all. It follows that we should expect a dis- 


‘cussion of the principle (P) to be necessary to a proper discussion of the 


problem of akrasia. I should claim that the mistake of regarding the principle 
(P) as analytic has led some contemporary moral philosophers into saying 
some paradoxical things while dealing with such problems as weakness of 
will, the possibility of sincere self-criticism, etc. More important still, a 
consideration of (P) suggests that it not only makes the problem of akrasia 
possible, it also limits the sort of answer which may be given. It limits it to 
the extent that it would seem that no general account of failure to follow a 
principle one holds, or to act in accordance with judgments one sincerely 
makes, is possible. The elucidation of what constitutes an explanation of 
such failure such that one does not at the same time rule out that the moral 
beliefs are sincere would be the filling out of possible kinds of ceteris paribus 
clauses in the principle (P). It need not be the case that there is any homo- 
geneity between the various kinds of explanation, and such homogeneity 
could certainly not be established, since it is impossible to find a principle 
on which the kinds of explanation possible may be exhaustively enumerated. 
The ceteris paribus clause concerns an open class of classes of possible explan- 
ations. The progress of psychology could never affect the status of the 
principle (P), but it could certainly increase the range of types of explanations 
which could be used to give content to the ceteris paribus clause. No general 
account of failure to follow moral principles can, then, be given, since there 
need be nothing in common between the totality of explanations possible, 
and the idea of the totality of explanations possible must be regarded as a 
limit rather than an enumerable sum. 

Birkbeck College, University of London. A. PHILLIPS GRIFFITHS 
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ON KNOWING THAT 


There are, no doubt, many uses of the word ‘ know’, but I am, in this 
paper,' concerned with only that kind of knowing that is expressed by 
‘know(s) that ’. 

Using Ryle’s distinctions between task and achievement verbs on the 
one hand and episodic and dispositional terms on the other, with the further 
distinction between capacity and tendency dispositional words, I hold that 
‘know(s) that’ may be used either (a) as a capacity dispositional achieve- 
ment verb or (6) as an episodic achievement verb. This needs some explaining. 
Task verbs, such as ‘play’, ‘look’, ‘argue’, refer to some activity or 
undertaking and may be used in reporting it. Achievement verbs, like 
‘win ’, ‘ find ’, ‘ convince ’, and so forth, do not refer to some activity distinct 
from that referred to by their corresponding task verbs. They are used to 
report the success of the undertakings concerned. To play a game is to do 
something ; to win a game is not another activity over and above that of 
playing it ; it is simply to play the game successfully. But this is not like 
playing it slowly, awkwardly, quickly, and the like. The distinction between 
episodic and dispositional terms should be clear from the terminology. An 
episodic word is one that refers to an episode, an occurrence, an event, 
such as ‘skate’, ‘fall’, ‘sleep’ and the like. A dispositional expression, 
as the term indicates, refers to a disposition in the form of either a capacity, 
like ‘ strong’, ‘ intelligent’, ‘ musical’; or a tendency, such as ‘loyal’, 
‘stubborn ’, ‘ docile’, and so forth. 

In saying that ‘ know’, in the sense here under discussion, may be used 
as a capacity dispositional achievement verb, I mean that it may be used 
to refer to a capacity, as a disposition, for some kind of an achievement, 
a capacity for successfully carrying out some undertaking ; or, as Ryle says, it 
signifies “‘ that the person described can bring things off, or get things right ”.* 
We might say of a person, “ He knows that Atlanta is west of Cleveland ”, 
even when he is asleep or occupied in thought with something else. What 
we mean is that he has a capacity of some kind, a capacity for some kind 
of an achievement, a capacity to do something successfully. Precisely what 
it is that one who knows, in this dispositional sense, has the capacity to do 
successfully will be considered later. 

‘Know ’, as I said, can also be used as an episodic achievement verb. 
Ryle argues against this. He contends that none of the episodes or occur- 


rences from which the dispositional use is derived bears the name of ‘ know’. 


1Read at the Christmas meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Harvard University, 1957. 


2The Concept of Mind, London : Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949, p. 133. 
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It is like ‘ grocer’, he says. A grocer is never described as ‘ grocing ’ but as 
selling sugar, and so forth. The knower, the one with the knowing capacity, 
according to Ryle, sees, hears, infers, deduces, and the like, at certain times, 
but not simply knows. 

Perhaps what bothers Ryle is that a knowing ‘ episode’ is not merely 
an occurrence or act, but strictly speaking, a complex of at least two ele- 
ments, say, a b, with only one, say, a, an occurrence or act. But the other 
factor, b, doesn’t seem to be such that it precludes the combination’s (a b) 
being episodic. The a, I suggest, is thinking that p and 6 is the success of it. 
Although winning a game is not a different episode from that of playing it, 
we do speak of winning as an episode. We say, ‘John won yesterday ’. 
In activities where one may be ahead or winning at one time and not at 
others, we use achievement verbs in progressive tenses. For example, ‘ He 
was winning when I left’. In activities in which success does not come in 
stages, the corresponding achievement verbs do not have progressive tenses. 
Hence we would not say : ‘ yesterday he was knowing that p ’, but ‘ yesterday 
he knew that p’. We do, however, say such things as ‘ From the moment 
he started talking, I knew that he was lying ’, or ‘ I knew all the time that 
he was lying’. The issue, as I see it, is whether successfully thinking that p 
or merely the thinking involved is to be considered an episode. Certainly 
knowing that p is different from thinking that p, and yet it is not, I would hold, 
a different episode such that in a case of knowing that p there would be 
both an episode of thinking that p and one of knowing that p. A successful 
undertaking is still an undertaking and thus still an episode. Failure to 
recognize the peculiarity of the way in which knowing that differs from 
thinking that has led some to hold that ‘ know’ is a simple, unanalyzable 
term that names a peculiar act. 

I have suggested that ‘knowing that p’ in an episodic sense means 
successfully thinking that p. But to successfully think that p is not 
merely to think that p with ‘ p’ in fact true. It does of course involve this, 
for ‘I know that p’ entails ‘p’ and it would be an absurdity to say ‘I 
know that p but I don’t think that p’. But the mere fact that a person 
thinks something that is the case does not prove that he knows that which 
he thinks. This might be taken as an argument against the view that to 
know that p is to successfully think that p. But it is also the case, I think, 
that merely to think something that is the case is not to successfully think 
it. If a man should engage in a business undertaking that lacked promise 
and yet, due to no business skill of his own, happen to make a fortune out of it, 
we would hesitate to say that he had successfully carried out the undertaking. 
We would certainly not recommend him as a successful enterprizer on the 
basis of the adventure. We would say that he had been lucky rather than 
successful. For one to shoot an arrow that hits the bull’s eye is not necessarily 
to successfully shoot at the bull’s eye. Of course, if one repeatedly shot and 
hit the bull’s eye this would be taken as evidence that one was successfully 

*Ibid., p. 118. 
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shooting at the bull’s eye. The point is that how one does something has to 
be responsible for the outcome in order for the doing of it to be validly 
appraised a success. If one repeatedly comes up with true statements about 
a subject, we conclude that he knows what he says. But his making true 
statements, or thinking them, does not constitute his knowing them ; it is 
only evidence that he knows. Others may think that one knows when one 
knows that one doesn’t, just as others may think that one successfully shot 
at the bull’s eye when one knows that one didn’t. The archer who shot an 
arrow that hit the bull’s eye might know when no one else did whether he 
had ‘ hit the bull’s eye ’ in the achievement sense by virtue of his awareness 
of how he had shot. If he had aimed at the outer ring, or if he had not aimed 
at all, he would know that he had not successfully shot at the bull’s eye. 
In like manner, the man who made a true assertion might know whether he 
knew what he had said by virtue of being cognizant of how he had thought 
it. If it were a guess, a hunch, an attempt to bluff, or, in general, a ground- 
less assertion, he didn’t know, even if it were true. To be a case of knowing 
that p, the thought that p would have to be based on good grounds for or 
evidence of the truth of ‘ p’. 

The analysis of ‘to know that p’ that I have reached at this point, 
then, is simply that it means to successfully think that p (episodic sense), 
or to have the capacity to do so by giving attention to the matter (disposition- 
al sense). This involves, as we saw, having grounds for thinking that p, 
p’s being true, and the way in which the thinking is done being responsible 
for its being right. 

The next question concerns what it is to think that p. Sometimes ‘I 
think that p’ may be synonymous with ‘I believe that p’. To read it this 
way in my analysis would put me in good company.‘ However, the two 
should not be identified. ‘To believe’ is a tendency verb. As Ryle points 
out,> we qualify ‘ belief’ with such adjectives as ‘ obstinate’, ‘ wavering’, 
‘unswerving ’, ‘stupid’, ‘fanatical’, ‘ wholehearted ’, ‘ childlike’; quali- 
fications appropriate for habits and inclinations. To believe that p, by the 
very meaning of the expression, involves being psychologically certain or 
confident, being in a state of preparedness or expectancy. Believing is not 
itself a mental act, although it does, no doubt, involve such. ‘ To think’, 
in the sense that I have in mind, is an episodic term. It refers to a mental 
act, a doing of some kind. It occurs in many modes ; in perceiving, in remem- 


4Cf. (1) ‘‘ Knowledge is belief which not only is true but also is justified in its believing 
attitude’. C. I. Lewis, Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, LaSalle, Illinois : The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1946, p. 9. See also p. 27. 

(2) G. E. Moore, Some Main Problems of Philosophy, London : George Allen & 
Unwin, 1953, pp. 81, 89 ff., 123, 273. 

(3) “‘ Knowing p, then, will consist of surely believing p where p is true, and of 
the belief being due to having conclusive evidence for p’’. A. D. Woozley, Theory of 
Knowledge, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1949, p. 192. 

(4) Norman Malcolm, “‘ Knowledge and Belief’, Mind, LXI, No. 242 (April, 1952), 
p. 179. 

(5) Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge, London : Allen & Unwin, 1948, pp. 170-4. 

‘The Concept of Mind, p. 134, 
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bering, in deducing, and the like. In perceiving that the rose is yellow, J 
think that the rose is yellow on the grounds of visual data ; in remembering 
that it was yellow, I think that it was on the basis of memory data ; in 
thinking that if the premises of an argument are true, then the conclusion 
must be, I think so on the basis of conceptual data. Thinking, in this sense, 
is no doubt involved in believing, but there is more to believing. And per- 
haps one cannot think that p in the sense intended without the something 
more that makes up believing that it is so. But if so, the psychological 
state of preparedness, of expectancy, of confidence, that accompanies think- 
ing that p does so by virtue of psychological rather than semantical laws. 
It is not a linguistic requirement for ‘ thinking that p’. It may be that 
there never has been a case of thinking that p without believing that p. 
But if so, it is a factual truth. It would not be self-contradictory to say 
‘I think that p, but I don’t believe it ’. 

So far I have only distinguished thinking that p from other things. I 
have spoken of knowing that p as a complex represented by ‘a 6’, with ‘a’ 
standing for thinking that p ; and of believing that p as a composite thing 
that can be symbolized by ‘ac’, with ‘a’ standing for the same as above. 
So although knowing that p does not logically involve believing that p, 
thinking that p is semantically involved in both. Can we do any more than 
isolate and identify thinking that p? Can we break it down? Or must we 
leave it as a primitive expression with what is meant simply located in 
experience by pointing out what it is not? Perhaps this is where we have 
to leave it. But saying the same thing with different words may shed some 


_ additional light on the matter. To think that p, in the episodic sense with 


which I am concerned, is, I believe, to refer assertively to p. I don’t mean 
merely to overtly assert p in the sense of making a statement. One could 
do that while knowing that ‘p’ were false. Neither do I mean merely 


| thinking of p as a possibility. I am not talking about thinking of something, 


but thinking that something is the case, referring to a fact by asserting it, 
when this is done primarily to one’s self and done seriously with the intent 
to be right. It is an undertaking, an attempt to think, to assert what is 
the case. This is the episode, the occurrence, the undertaking that is done 
in such a way that it succeeds in a case of knowing that p. 

One further question suggests itself: how good must be the guiding 
grounds for or evidence of the truth of ‘ p’ in order for thinking that p to 
be a case of knowing that p? It has been widely held by rationalists and 
empiricists alike that they have to be good enough to make certain that 
p, to assure one of the success of thinking that p, without even a possibility 
of a slip-up. In other words, they must not only be good enough for the 
success of thinking that p but for one to be aware of the success ; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, in order to know that p one must know that 
one knows that p. And this is thought to be possible only if the grounds or 
evidence are so good that the thinking that p based on them not only is 
but must be successful. 
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We may call this the classical certainty theory of knowledge. There are 
at least three versions of it. (1) The traditional rationalist position, accord- 
ing to which the only ground that can provide such an assurance is the 
necessity of ‘p’ itself. On this basis only necessary truths can be known. 
(2) The Cartesian position, adopted by many empiricists, which holds that 
the certainty of ‘ p’, its indubitability, consists of there being no ‘ logical’ 
gap between the reasons that one has for thinking that p and those required 
for a logically complete verification of ‘ p’ so that nothing else could count 
as grounds or evidence of the truth of ‘p’. However, the only kind of 
empirical truths that can qualify in this manner are cases in which the 
thinking that p is directed by an immediate awareness of what one thinks 
is the case, such as ‘ I seem to see light’, ‘ I seem to hear a noise ’, and the 
like (plus, for Descartes, the famous ‘I am’). And (3) a recent theory pro- 
posed by Norman Malcolm,® according to which there is a strong sense of 
‘know ’, as distinct from a weak sense, that involves certainty, but, unlike 
(1) and (2), the certainty consists of the fact that the grounds or evidence 
that directs one’s thinking that p are so good that one “ would look upon 
nothing whatever as evidence that p is false’’.? Malcolm is not concerned 
with people who are so obstinate and immovable in belief that they ignore 
all evidence or grounds to the contrary. His point is that one may recognize 
that his grounds or evidence for thinking that p are so good that none to 
the contrary could be good enough to discredit or to over-ride them, for 
he cannot conceive of what it would be like to have better grounds for or 
evidence of the contrary. He claims to know, in the strong sense, at the 
time and place of his writing, “ Here is an ink bottle”. He sees it. He 
handles it. He fills his pen from it. He remembers having seen it there 
earlier and having used it as a paperweight, and the like. So he is prepared 
to say that nothing could turn up in his experience to refute the statement, 
for no physical-object statement as contrary evidence could be thought on 
the basis of better grounds or evidence. 

There are obvious difficulties with (1) and (2). (1) has the problem of 
knowledge of contingent facts on its hands. (2) gets bogged down in account- 
ing for knowledge of the external world. (3) escapes both of these particular 
limitations, but even it, I think, shares with the others an ancient error. 
The certainty theory, in all of its formulations, operates on the assumption 
that to know that p one must at least be able to know that one knows that 
p; or, in my terminology, to know that p, one must successfully think that 
p on the basis of good grounds for or evidence of the truth of ‘ p’; and, 
furthermore, one must be aware of, or could be aware, by giving attention 
to the matter, of the success of thinking that p. This blunder has been 
made, I think, because philosophers, in analyzing what it is to know that 
p, have concentrated on the sentence, ‘I know that p’, rather than ‘ He 
(or you) know(s) that p’ ; and this leads to a confusion that A. D. Woozley 

8‘ Knowledge and Belief’, Mind, LXI, No. 242 (April, 1952), pp. 178-189. 

7Ibid., p. 181. 
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has pointed out,® namely, the confusion of knowing that p with claiming 
to know that p. He used the point to argue that feeling sure or being con- 
fident in a psychological sense is not a necessary condition of knowing. My 
concern is with being certain in the sense of thinking that p on the basis of 
grounds that are so good that one is, or can be, aware of the success of think- 
ing that p. 

When I say, ‘ This pencil is red’, I claim to know that it is red, even 
though I do not say that I know it. It is perfectly appropriate in such a 
case for someone to ask, ‘How do you know that it is?’ It would be a 
linguistic absurdity to say, ‘ This pencil really is red but I don’t know that 
it is’. Nevertheless the truth of ‘The pencil is red’ in no sense requires 
the truth of ‘I know that the pencil is red’. There are two distinct prob- 
lems : (1) the truth-conditions of the statement ; and (2) the justificatory 
conditions of saying it. With regard to ‘J know that this pencil is red’, it 
is difficult to keep them distinct. Although the truth-conditions of the 
statement are exactly the same as those of the sentence, ‘E.M.A. knows 
that this pencil is red’, one is likely to ask for the justificatory conditions 
of my saying it along with a query about its truth-conditions. And my 
claim to know what I have asserted is valid only if I know that this pencil 
is red. Hence the confusion of the justificatory conditions of saying it with 
the truth-conditions of what is said leads one to analyze the truth-conditions 
of ‘I know that I know that p’ for those of ‘I know that p’. This is why, 
I think, that it is held that knowing that p involves knowing that you know 
that p. And a further implicit compounding of the confusion of the justi- 
ficatory and truth-conditions leads to the conclusion that I can know that 
I know that p, that I can know at the time that my thinking that p on the 
basis of grounds @ is successful, only by knowing that grounds G are in 
some sense conclusive and decisive, that they allow no room for at least 
any discoverable error in thinking that p. 

First of all, suppose that by virtue of the confusion mentioned we do 
attempt to formulate the truth-conditions of ‘ I know that I know that p’ 
for ‘I know that p’. What are they? When I know that p I think that p 
on the basis of ground G, for ‘p’. And when I know that I know that p, I 
think that I know that p, on the basis of ground G, for ‘I know that p’. 
G, and G, may be related, but they are always distinct. In two kinds of 
cases this may be easily overlooked : when the ground for thinking that p 
is an immediate awareness of the fact p, as in the case of ‘ It looks red’ ; 
again when the ground for thinking that p is an awareness of the necessity 
of p, as with ‘ all uncles are males’. But even in these cases the G, that guides 
one’s thinking that one successfully thinks that p is different from the G, 
that directs one’s thinking that p. In thinking that one knows that x looks 
red, for example, the G, on which it is based is not the immediate awareness 
of the fact, x looks red, but the awareness of the obvious success of thinking 


** Knowing and Not Knowing ’’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series 
LIT (1952-53), pp. 151 ff. 
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that x looks red. Also the ground for thinking that one is successful in 
thinking that p on the basis of an awareness of the necessity of ‘p’ is an 
awareness of the obvious success of thinking that p. In other kinds of cases, 
one may not have so readily available adequate grounds for successfully 
thinking that one successfully thinks that p on the basis of G,. Malcolm’s 
theory gives us one way in which we might have such grounds. But in 
many cases, although one may have adequate grounds for successfully 
thinking that p, one may not at the time have adequate grounds for success- 
fully thinking that one is successful in thinking that p. In such cases, we 
may simply have to wait for further grounds. But if we do not confuse 
the justificatory conditions of saying ‘I know that p’ with its truth. 
conditions, there seems to be no reason for not saying that one knows that 
p in such cases, even though one does not know that one knows. 

Now in trying to get at the truth-conditions of ‘I know that p’, or, 
better still, ‘x knows that p’, being careful to free ourselves from the con- 
fusion I have pointed out, how good must be the grounds for 2’s thinking 
that p in order for it to be a case of his knowing that p? I suggest all that 
is required is that they be good enough for him, by virtue of them, to get 
it right, for him to successfully think that p. And this is a matter that 
varies from person to person, and even with the same one from time to 
time. Thinking what is the case on the basis of grounds is a matter of skill. 
Some are much better at it than others, and all of us are better at it at some 
times than at others. It is a matter of how sharp we are and how well we 
are functioning. What are good enough grounds for a Sherlock Holmes to 
successfully think that p are not good enough grounds for a Dr. Watson. 
On the basis of the same grounds, one knows that p and the other does not. 
The only way we can answer the question about how good the grounds 
must be is simply that they must be good enough ; and this can be deter- 
mined only by the outcome, with the proper discount for luck. To think 
otherwise is to confuse the grounds for successfully thinking that p with 
those for knowledge of the success. 


E. M. Apams 
University of North Carolina. 
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Current discussions of perception (especially in England) have, with 
admirable subtlety, shown us some things which we must probably not 
say about this topic. Thus we must not say that the deliverances of per- 
ception are mere “ sense-data”’, i.e., entities whose only foothold in the 
world is that certain human subjects experience them. We must not say 
that physical objects have to be inferred from wholly private mental states, 
of which they are the postulated causes. We must not say that, for all 
observation can tell us, other persons are mere bodies, without feelings or 
thoughts. 

In spite of these and other negative results of the past twenty or thirty 
years of discussion, it may be held that we are still without a definite and 
positive understanding of perception. I know well that there is a doctrine 
afoot that philosophy need not, and probably should not, develop theories 
which tell us how something is constituted. Leave that to science. Let 
us be content to relieve paradox and confusion by cultivating a refined sense 
of the uses of words, especially words with very general bearings, these 
being the ones apt to give rise to philosophical disputes. Then we shall 
see that such errors as morbid scepticism (‘ how can I know that anything 
exists save my own experience ?’, ‘how can I know anything about the 
past and future ?’), as well as dogmatic a priorisms like Absolute Idealism, 
are due to forgetting the context of usage from which certain words must 
derive such meaning as they can have. This programme has been developed 
with such delicacy, and at times elusiveness, that it is not easy to say where 
one wishes to disagree with it. Philosophy is, I believe, essentially con- 
cerned with meanings of words, and the contexts associated with these 
meanings. It is not primarily a search for facts, that being science. However, 
there are meanings and meanings, contexts and contexts, and there are 
lazy and trivial, as well as ambitious and profound, ways of pursuing the 
programme sketched above. Eventually, we surely want to know, not 
simply how certain errors of the early Wittgenstein, or Russell, or G. E. 
Moore, are to be avoided. We want to know how the most universal meanings 
we have clarified are related to the most general results of natural science, 
on the one hand, and to some view, the most reasonable we can achieve, of 
mathematical, ethical, aesthetic and religious ideas or ideals, on the other. 
At any rate the attempt to survey, in sharp outline, something luke the total 
context of a topic may have its value. And at the moment it seems to be 
neglected in favour of extremely piecemeal discussions. 

I shall give a very incomplete outline (very incomplete indeed) of 
such a global view concerning perception. The exposition will be in terms 
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of five ‘ postulates ’. For the most part, these are intended as in some sense 
analytic judgments, not factual hypotheses. They express what I take to 
be intuitively involved (though often unconsciously) in what everyone 
means by certain terms which, or their equivalents, are indispensable for 
rational discourse. But I shall not try to explain ‘ analytic’, nor to draw 
a sharp line between the elements of ‘ significant tautology’ and of fact. 
Facts do need to be brought in, for it is arbitrary to assign to scientists all 
the labour of mediation between science and philosophy. At some points, 
philosophers are much better situated to undertake such mediation than 
present-day scientists. Also, without illustration through examples, it is 
difficult or impossible to identify and communicate meanings. 

My account will be under the self-imposed limitation that we shall not 
deal with the question, Can other minds be directly perceived ? This ques- 
tion would call for a second essay, the results of which would, I think, 
strengthen and clarify the positions taken in this present discussion. But 
in the interest of brevity, this clarification will have to be renounced. 

The five postulates follow. 

1. Experience is always of something, something ‘given’ (enjoyed, 
suffered, felt, sensed) which is distinguishable from the experience in, to, 
or for which it is given. Givenness in an experience is defined by two re- 
quirements :— 

(A) The given entities are logically necessary to the experience, while 
it is not logically necessary to them ; or, the relation between an experience 
and the things experienced is ‘ internal’ to the experience, but ‘ external’ 
to the things. Still otherwise, an experience depends upon and contains 
entities which do not depend upon or contain it; it has within itself in- 
dispensable causes (in some more than Humian sense of the term) of which 
it is a non-necessary effect, by way of ‘emergent synthesis’. Yet once 
more : the data of an experience are constituents of it, but they also have, 
or had, a prior and independent existence of their own. The whole of an 
experience is thus not ‘ organic’ in the sense of being constitutive of all 
its parts ; since, although the given entities help to constitute the experience, 
this constitutive relation is asymmetrical, or runs one way only. 

The sentences in the foregoing paragraph are all intended to be equivalent 
to one another. They agree with the common sense notion that we are able 
to experience the world only because it exists ; it does not exist because we 
are able to experience it. They also imply that the given is no mere sense- 
datum, in the usual meaning. However, as will appear, the given is also 
not quite the external object seen or handled which common sense is often 
supposed to assume as the given. I doubt if the assumption is inherent in 
strictly ‘common’ sense, or in everyday linguistic usage. 

(B) The totality of experienced data is, in every normal human case, 
neither wholly accessible, nor wholly inaccessible, to conscious awareness, 
to a judgment that it is given; alternatively, we always experience more 
than we know that we experience, but some properties of some things ex- 
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perienced are introspectively (retrospectively ?) discernible if we are in a 
condition, and happen, to ‘ look ’ for or think about them. (Example : blue 
something of a roughly oblong shape.) This postulate expresses two points : 
first, consciousness, or knowing that and what one experiences, varies some- 
what independently with respect to such modes of experiencing as perceiving 
and feeling ; and second, an absolute zero, or an absolute maximum, of 
consciousness would fall respectively below, or above, human experience 
altogether. That consciousness is a relatively independent variable seems 
clear to some of us, though others (and this baffles me, for one) appear 
actually to deny this. But surely an infant does not, to any great extent, 
know that and what it feels or perceives ; but does it, for all that, fail to 
feel, or to enjoy and suffer sensory experience ? At the other extreme, even 
in our most intensely alert moments, and even if, in addition, we try to be 
aware of what we are experiencing, the elements explicitly discerned seem 
to be surrounded by a penumbra of undifferentiated items. An experience 
with full knowledge of its own data, item by item, and in all their given 
properties and relations, must be something godlike, if not outright divine. 
Accordingly, the demand that all data must be items concerning which 
we can be consciously clear and certain, seems inadmissible. Nevertheless, 
it follows from 1A that, in so far as we are conscious of what our experience 
is, we must be aware of that which we experience—its indispensable data 
or independent conditions. To this extent, some data can, perhaps, be 
‘known ’ with ‘ certainty "—though, if knowing includes verbalizing, it may 
be that risk of error is unavoidable. We shall now see why this risk, ubi- 
quitous or no, is not fatal to knowledge. 

By definition (postulate 1A), a datum is always ‘ certain’ in the sense 
that, granting the experience, the reality of the thing experienced is also 
granted. But none of us knows exactly all that his experience of the moment 
is. Only in objective fact, or as some would say, for omniscience, is it at a 
given moment so that my experience embraces within its own nature a 
determinate totality of given independent things x, y,z...w. The im- 
portance of this postulated totality of independent items actually experienced 
by me, though I do not infallibly judge—and with respect to most of them 
do not judge at all—that they are thus experienced, is not that from them 
as indubitable premises I can make conscious and secure inferences, but 
rather the following: the presence of the items influences my conscious 
responses in a way too subtle for me to trace, and this presence and influence 
of partly unnoticed items sets limits to the possible conscious responses ; 
these limits being the probabilities of perceptual knowledge. The responses 
are neither ideally relevant nor in any possible case wholly irrelevant to 
the totality of data. Also, if more is experientially given than we can be 
conscious of, and if we can be conscious in a vague general way of this more 
(as the ‘ penumbra’ spoken of), we can thus illuminate the old puzzle : how 
do we know that there is more than we know? We might seek to infer 
this from frustrated predictions, but must there not be a more concrete 
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aspect of the idea, or the sense, that there is a ‘ beyond’? I suspect that 
the making of predictions already assumes this idea, or this sense. 

2. Experiences themselves may be given, in other experiences. Clearest 
example: immediate memory, or short-term retrospection. Since, by 
postulate 1A, it is meaningless or contradictory for data to be mistaken 
(they are neither correct nor incorrect, they are simply ‘ had ’, simply there 
as factors of the experience), the ‘ mistakes of memory’ must, according to 
this postulate, be mistakes in the conscious interpretation of the past so 
far as given. This is more plausible than some realize. 

Thus, having vividly imagined oneself doing something, one comes to 
“remember ” this past imagining, i.e., to interpret it, as a past doing. An 
imagining of a doing, especially for imaginative persons, can be much like 
the experience of an actual doing ; further, since memory data are often 
faint and vague, nothing is more readily explained than the tendency to 
eke out this vagueness by interpretations, which inevitably introduce many 
possibilities of error. In a common type of case, an event has been remem- 
bered over and over, and each new case of recollection referring to it has a 
mass of rerememberings of rerememberings to deal with. No wonder, granting 
postulate 1B, that the result is far from infallible, even though the real 
past is genuinely given, in the sense of postulate 1A. 

There remains the argument : past events cannot be given, for they are 
‘gone’, and hence non-existent. This metaphysical dogma takes one’s 
breath away. It is trifling to defend it by the quibble : ‘ The past is the 
non-present, hence it cannot be present as a datum’. The equivocation 
has been pointed out many times. The past cannot indeed lose its own earlier 
date, and acquire a new one; but by our definition (1A) of the given, the 
relation of being experienced is an external (or nominal) one for the thing 
experienced, and thus nothing happens to the past when the present experi- 
ences it. Hence its date remains unaffected : it is still the event which 
followed immediately upon certain predecessors. But, you perhaps object, 
is not pastness the same as non-being? Can the later have the earlier as 
constituent of itself ? I reply, if the past were nothing at all, then propositions 
about it would be empty, for they would have no referents. The truth 
about X is impossible without X ; if X has been simply annihilated, it must 
be meaningless to say so. Truth is a relational function ; if a proposition 
about X is true, its truth consists in the relation between itself and X, and 
if X is nothing at all, then so is the relation of which it is said to be a term. 
But cannot things be annihilated? In a sense yes, obviously. But events or 
occurrences cannot be annihilated ; and the annihilation of things consists, 
not in the destruction or removal from reality of the events constituting 
their histories up to the moment of destruction, but only in the prevention 
of additional events belonging to this history. No more such events have 
been or will be created ; that is the strict meaning of ‘ destruction’. But 
it is the indestructible past events that are given in memory, and this is 
possible for the same reason that there can be truth about these events. 
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That the past should be essential to and constitutive of the present 
will seem less paradoxical if we consider that temporal relations must be 
somewhere, in something, properties of something ; and where the relations 
are, the terms of the relations must be, for particular relations are nothing 
without their terms. It is for this reason that various authors (Peirce among 
the first) have denied ‘simple location’. The chief flaw in the ‘ subject- 
predicate logic’, which Whitehead and Russell inveigh against, was the 
notion that an actuality is what it is in terms of private predicates, rather 
than of other actualities as relata of its intrinsic relations. Russell, with 
his theory of universally external relations, has not really escaped this 
kernel of the subject-predicate fallacy. 

Hume, before Russell, seemed not to realize that his idea of bare suc- 
cession, without internal relationships either way, is a paradox. For what 
is the status of ‘ successor to impression X ’ if no later impression has this 
relational property in itself? Is the relation a third entity ‘ between’ 
the two ; does it perhaps precede Y and succeed X ? Such absurd questions 
do not arise if Y just is successor-of-X, irreducibly that in its own nature. 
Thus we need an internal relation of succession. And our definition of 
datum implies that the very meaning of ‘ experience ’ includes the require- 
ment, ‘essentially relative to something independent, of which it is the 
experience ’. ‘ Independent ’, as just used, shows that we are not going to 
fall into the trap of absolute idealism, for which all relations are internal. 
External (nominal) ones are just as necessary. But the same relation can 
be internal to one term, and external to the other. (It can be shown that 
Bradley’s arguments do not hold against this asymmetrical view. He was 
the victim of a ‘ prejudice of symmetry ’ from which many of his opponents 
have not freed themselves.) Our theory preserves a real contrast between 
the two aspects of relatedness, internality and externality, and thereby 
avoids the collapse of the distinction between them which would solve the 
problem by dynamite, as it were, and leave only ruin and emptiness. With 
our one brief definition of givenness (asymmetrical dependence of subject 
on object) we have barred the way both to absolute idealism and to Humian 
pluralism, and we have done this in connection with something concrete, 
the experienced fact of experience itself—as essentially in a one-way relation 
of dependence which, read the other way, is equally a relation of independence 
(less paradoxically, is a nominal relation only). Is this clear-cut and concrete 
avoidance of the two fatal extremes of relational doctrine not enough to 
justify careful consideration for the definition ? 

3. The things given are always fragments of a ‘ world’, which is neither 
absolutely orderly nor a mere chaos ; and the fragmentariness is itself given. 
Something like this postulate is implicit in what has already been said. 
But 3 goes somewhat beyond these implications: the things clearly and 
consciously given are all such that they logically could not be the whole of 
reality, and the “ beyond ” which they require has some sort of systematic 
(but not ‘ absolute ’) relational unity, so that the more we become conscious 
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of what is given, the more sharply the possibilities for the rest of reality 
become definable. The task of induction is not to infer that there is a world 
—this is a given fact—but only to infer more particularly what sort of 
world it is. Since we have, from the outset, internal as well as external 
relations, and since the very idea of succession involves the former as well 
as the latter, the things experienced must contain in themselves indices of 
what has preceded them. This, to be sure, is still not enough to render 
induction fully intelligible, for the idea of law is needed. Causal influence 
we have, for it is nonsense to say ‘I experience X but am not influenced 
by it ’, and it is equally nonsense to say ‘ I experience, but experience noth- 
ing’. Also, if we remember a chain of memories we experience a chain of 
states each influenced by its predecessors. However, this does not tell us 
how it is that we can infer the future, or the unremembered past. It seems 
there must in direct experience be something which necessitates order, 
pattern, in the larger whole that conscious experience vaguely indicates. 
To understand the possibility of induction we need to see that the orderliness 
of the world is not just beyond, but within, each and every experience. 
Of course we can take advantage of the possibility of induction without 
understanding it. Even animals, in a fashion, take advantage of it. But it 
is human to wish to understand even at this difficult point—difficult because 
so utterly elementary. 

4. Since every datum is fragment of an orderly world, it is at least in- 
directly and potentially public, accessible to inference from other fragments 
which may be given in other experiences ; also, by the second postulate, 
one experience may be given to another, and thus its data may be included 
twice over ; and there are still other restrictions, falling outside the scope 
of this essay, upon the possibility of privacy. Nevertheless : 

5. Most data readily accessible to conscious human awareness are in a 
mild sense private, being directly open, in most respects, to explicit detection 
by but one human individual. The contents of perception are indeed all 
fragments of the one real world, not mere sense data (not even in dreams) ; 
but they are largely exclusive fragments, non-overlapping, in their obvious 
elements, with the fragments given to other persons. The meanings of their 
eause-effect indices do overlap, like the continuation of two non-parallel 
lines, and the extrapolation to such (approximate) overlapping has been 
practised since babyhood. Thus two persons can intend the same place 
by ‘out there’. No space is private (in spite of Russell), but there are 
somewhat private portions of the one space, or space-time. 

Is the foregoing a ‘ causal’ theory of perception? It all depends on 
which of several quite distinct meanings are given to this phrase. If it 
means that what is experienced is a mere ‘ effect upon the mind ’, the cause 
of which is itself not experienced, but remains hidden behind the veil of 
its effects, then this contradicts postulate 1. The given is not the mental 
effect of an independent cause, but it is the independent cause itself of 
which the perceptual state is indeed an effect, and thus the cause is not 
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inferred from its effect but intuitively possessed by it. Further, although 
the fifth postulate denies that two human beings seeing the same physical 
thing are having this thing as datum, unless in subtle, introspectively in- 
accessible features, and although the largely private datum which each has 
is regarded as an effect of the seen object, via its emitted stimulus, yet this 
effect is not ‘ upon the mind ’, but upon the micro-structure of the body of 
the percipient. Each such body is a part of the same physical world in 
which the bodies of other percipients are also included. Thus the situation 
is not that each observer wonders how to get from effects upon his mind 
to a public physical world ; the effects upon his mind are his perceptions, 
not the data exhibited in them (unless in subsequent retrospection) ; what 
is given in perception is a bodily fragment of the one physical world. In 
perception each person is experiencing primarily not his mental but his 
bodily states, something of what his multitudes of cells are up to. That 
these are not given as cells, with all the properties known to physiology, is 
due to the relative inaccessibility of data to conscious human awareness 
(1B). But whereas no given quality or configuration is demonstrably false, 
so far as I know, of the bodily process occurring in perception, such qualities 
and configurations are, according to the evidence, often grossly, and always, 
I hold, at least subtly false of the seen or heard object, the extra-bodily 
stimulus source. 

Hence, by 1A, the latter cannot be what is given, apart from recondite 
features of experience. 

The usual causal theory of perception faces the following dilemma. If 
the given is a mental effect, it either is or is not given as an effect of certain 
definite causes. If it is not so given, then the meaning of ‘ cause’ as here 
used is without foundation in experience. If, on the other hand, the effect 
is given precisely as an effect of certain causes, then the latter are also given. 
To have A-relative-to-B is to have B. But then, surely, the more intelligible 
view is that the effect is not, in the first instance, what is given, but rather 
the effect is the state of givenness itself—the reception of the datum, not 
the datum. Since, however, the state of reception, the perceiving, can also 
be given, e.g. in memory (second postulate), both sides of the cause-effect 
relation can be given, and thus the difficulty is overcome. We have a basis 
in experience for our causal concept. 

There is still a problem as to causal order or laws, which cannot be further 
dealt with in this outline. But causality is not merely law, it is law or repeti- 
tive pattern (always statistical, I suspect) among ‘influences’, internal 
relationships of effects to their causes. Our first postulate expresses pre- 
cisely such a relationship of experience to its given object. Experience, as 
essentially of something, is an effect which reflects its cause ; Hume and his 
followers miss this ‘as if by magic’. Hume’s ‘impressions’ were either 
effects or they were impressions of nothing, and so not impressions. Also 
his ‘ideas’ were presumably effects of impressions, impressions made by 
impressions, or what could they have been ? 
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I submit that it is possible to hold a theory of ‘ representative ideas ’, or 
perceptual signs, in a causal form, without absurdity if, and only if, ‘ signs’ 
be taken, not in a merely mental, but in a physiological sense, to refer to 
configurations of bodily process, from which, as data, by lightning-quick 


interpretation (practised a million times) we derive information regarding | 


configurations outside the body. Sense-perception thus presents us with 
an ever-moving map of the environment; but the map-states are actual 
physical processes, functioning as signs of other physical processes. They 
are not mere signs of maps, leading to a vicious regress of signs of signs of 
signs . . . of objects. Ryle tries to force those who deny the givenness of 
the extra-bodily objects into such a regress ; but he cannot do so if the inner. 
bodily datum is taken as physical, and if ‘ givenness’ is defined as in our 
first postulate. Our argument against ‘ naive’ realism is not that to ex. 
perience something is in principle to have some more direct experience of 
something else. No such absurd general principle is proposed. If, never. 
theless, the extra-bodily object is rejected, or considered as problematic 
or secondary, as a candidate for the role of ‘datum ’, this is only because 
(a) it seems not strictly indispensable to the kind of experience in question, 
though it is the most usual and convenient way to bring it about ; (5) it is 
not accurately represented in perceptual experience ; (c) the temporal rela. 
tions show the bodily process to be the closest to the experience ; (d) there 
is no evidence the bodily process can ever be dispensed with. From these 
facts, together with the principle, action at a distance in space-time is quali- 
fied by the actions of intermediate objects, we infer that it must be primarily 
some part of the bodily process which is the given fragment of the world. 
There is no reason to embark on a further regress. What should the body, 
especially the neural process, be if not the locus of our primary intuitive 
contact with the world ? 

The reader is perhaps asking if the notion of bodily maps makes sense, 


seeing that we can never directly observe the relation of map to thing mapped. | 
But we can observe it, in essentials. We can compare diverse fragments of > 


the given and note their similarities of structure—as when we feel with the 
hands what we are also looking at. True, what we here directly intuit are 
inner bodily configurations, but the one configuration can be viewed as a 
map of the other. Moreover, both configurations (visual and kinesthetic- 
tactual) are embedded in a larger causal system, neither simply present nor 
simply absent for conscious inspection, but something in between. (Alas 
for trenchant minds that long for sharp boundaries between things!) Thus 
the configurations are given as maps, in the sense in which a cause is mapped 
in its effects ; and in this case the hypothesis of a rather close duplication 
of structure between inner-bodily sensory map and external stimulus-object 
produces consistent results. For example, things looking round are also 
felt to be round, and it proves possible to fit them into holes looking round, 
and so on. Also, others see them as round. What more than all this does 
knowledge need ? Would a theory of immediate givenness of extra-bodily 
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objects help, in view of the illusions and subtle distortions which must be 
dealt with on any theory? And if it be asked how the illusions are known, 
the answer is not mysterious : by finding that the best way to avoid dis- 
appointed expectations is to take some ‘appearances’ (enjoyed bodily 
configurations) as better maps of the environment than others, and to reject 
the idea that any map is absolutely accurate. 

Note that the relation of experience itself to the inner bodily map is 
not in the same sense one of mapping, for, since an experience is not its 
own datum, it consults no further map of the physiological process, but 
simply enjoys, possesses that process, and reads its structure as sign of 
something outside the body. Nothing essential is behind the scenes here ; 
the causal principles of the whole process being directly given in experience 
of experience (postulate 2), where the datum of the first ‘ experience ’ is a 
second experience which is an effect containing its cause within itself, so 
that the entire causal relation is given. This is merely the most obvious 
example, memory not being unique in any absolute sense. 

Must ‘immediate experience’ be taken, as Ryle scornfully urges, as a 
kind of inner ‘ seeing’? Hardly, for we have many sources for the idea of 
direct givenness—for example, immediate memory, the notion of which is 
surely not dependent on the idea of visual experience. And what would a 
congenitally blind person make of Ryle’s argument at this point? More- 
over, we can very well concede to Ryle that it is good usage to say that the 
‘seen’ object must be the thing the light shines upon ; but this does not 
oblige us to admit that this thing the light shines upon, and which is seen, 
is the datum which directly qualifies visual experience. When I am dis- 
tinctly aware of seeing a ‘ blue object ’, obviously ‘ blue something spatially 
spread out in such and such a way’ (the details, please recall, need not be 
accurately assessable in judgments) is immediately given ; but it is another 
question whether the given blue something is the very thing which physically 
reflects light, and which also resists the pressure of my fingers. This can 
only be an inference, and may well be a mistaken one. 

Something must be said regarding the mind-body relation implied by 
our theory. I believe (with probably most of my contemporaries) that 
mind is not separable from body ; but I believe this partly for the reason 
that there is not likely to be any suitable substitute for the sort of immediate 
data furnished by the functioning of the nervous system. But a real dis- 
tinction between mind and body remains, if only in this, that the body is 
many, and your or my experience at a given moment is one. There are 
billions of associated cellular organisms, and ‘the body’, in abstraction 
from the mind, is just these organisms as interacting in certain ways. My 
experience at a given moment is not a multitude in this sense, though it 
depends upon one for its primary perceptual data. Since an experience has 
to have data to occur at all, this dependence is very definite. There is then 
no ghost arbitrarily stuck in the machine, but only experiences requiring 
the sort of data which alone (we may presume) the cells of a healthy normal 
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human body can constitute. That the bodily cells can perform certain 
actions of our waking life only with the concurrence of suitable experiences 
on our part may eventually be explicable by certain generalizations of the 
ideas above specified, but this could be set forth only in another article, 
Similarly, we cannot here try to answer the query, how can such things as 
cells furnish our experience with qualities such as ‘ blue’ or ‘sour’ (as 
immediately enjoyed, not as structures inferred by physics to characterize 
the stimulus sources). 

One point must, however, be considered, if we are not to be exposed to 
a crucial objection. The given, by postulate 1A, must be the indispensable 
condition of which the experience is a non-necessary result. If neural process 
is such a condition, then we deduce that the experience must not be made 
inevitable by the process. Yet, it may seem that this is unplausible. Surely, 
given the appropriate neural state, the experience invariably occurs, and 
thus, is it not inevitable? My answer is, some experience or other, of a 
certain type, may well be inevitable, but not just the particular instance of 
the type. Experience has a subtle spontaneity or uniqueness which limits 
its inferribility from conditions. This is all that our postulate requires, 
Moreover, this view of the matter fits the neo-classical conception of causality 
as approximate or statistical regularity. 

One final question. In immediate memory, the datum is temporally 
past, though epistemically it is present or given. Is the datum of perception 
past or present ? The external object is shown by science to be past, in an 
extreme case remotely past, as in a stellar explosion. The neural process, 
however, must either be present or at most just barely past. I hold to the 
latter view. There is a general presumption that a one-way relation of 
dependence, such as is called for by our first postulate, will coincide with 
the similarly directional temporal relation of ‘successor of’, rather than 
with the symmetrical ‘ contemporary ’. Moreover, we know that symmetry 
is definable as a special or zero case of asymmetry, the latter being logically 
more primitive. (Consider ‘ greater than’ as compared to ‘equal’.) Thus 
the basic epistemic relation of givenness should be the very one which so 
many philosophers reject out of hand—the direct givenness of the past! 
‘Contemporary’ is readily definable, if one-way temporal sequence has 
been made accessible, but from contemporaneousness as the given relation, 
one would merely have ambiguity, since ‘not contemporary ’ is indefinite 
between ‘ancestor’ and ‘descendant’. An unfortunate preference for 
symmetrical solutions has biased the treatment of this, and (but that would 
be another story) of many another philosophical problem. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Emory University. 
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ONTOLOGICAL GOODNESS 


I 

“The puzzles of philosophical propositions ... are not removed by 
explaining the peculiar nature of the subject matter of the sentences in 
which they are expressed but by reflecting upon the peculiar manner in 
which those sentences work” (J. Wisdom, ‘“ Philosophical Perplexity ”’, 
1936 ; reprinted in Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, Oxford 1953, p. 38). 
And in the same paper (p. 37) Professor Wisdom says, ‘‘ unlike many state- 
ments the primary point of uttering them is not to convey information (my 
italics) but to do something else . . . [The point] is the illumination of the 
ultimate structure of facts, i.e., the relations between different categories 
of being or (we must be in the mode) the relations between different sub- 
languages within a language’. All this, presumably, goes for metaphysical 
statements. The statement, ‘ Every thing, in so far as it is, is good’ is a 
metaphysical statement. How are we to treat it? It is both important and 
difficult to preserve the correct attitude to metaphysical statements : if we 
do not, we miss their point, and this we do easily for in talking about them we 
are constantly being forced to use words in an unusual way. This, however, 
really means for an unusual purpose and this is what we have to bear in 
mind. When we do not, we get into inextricable difficulties. For instance, 
taking the above metaphysical statement, we might say it is ‘ about onto- 
logical (metaphysical—I make no distinction in this paper between these 
two terms) goodness’, and this might be harmless ; but it might be very 
dangerous, for it might lead us to treat the question ‘ What is ontological 
goodness ? ’ as if it were like, ‘ What is osmosis ? ’, and, as the latter might 
quite well be a follow-on question to a statement of the form, ‘ There is 
such a thing (process) as osmosis ’, so we may look on the former as a follow- 
on question to the statement, ‘ There is such a thing (characteristic) as 
ontological goodness ’ ; and then we might look on the original metaphysical 
statement as giving us information about what is in the world of our ex- 
perience—something to be fownd there, like osmosis, or neutrons, or hormones, 
or anything a little more difficult than the usual ‘ objects’ with which we 
are or may be acquainted. And then, when the epistemological batteries 
are levelled against us and we have even renounced the last desperate re- 
course to intellectual intuition, we may, or may be thought to, take refuge 
in another world, a world outside our (usual) experience, a world behind the 
phenomena, and our last state is worse than our first. If ontological good- 
ness cannot be found in the world of our experience this is not because it is 
not there but is somewhere else : it is rather that talk about its being found 
anywhere is misleading talk. ‘ It’s not the stuff, it’s the style that stupifies ’, 
says Professor Wisdom in this same article (p. 38). 
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If, however, misleading talk like the foregoing examples misses the 
point of the thesis of ontological goodness it is hard to say how we are to 
avoid it, unless we can say what is the point of this, and indeed of any meta. 
physical thesis : and this is a very difficult task. We can say, with Professor 


Wisdom, that it is “the illumination of the ultimate structure of facts”, | 
or we can say it concerns the ultimate structure of human experience, or ; 


the ultimate conditions of intelligibility, but all these words, ‘ facts’, ‘ ex. 
perience ’, ‘ intelligibility ’, are philosophically highly charged, and in a 
sense what we mean by them will itself reflect ‘a metaphysic’. Once again 
we are up against the threat of misleading talk if we are led to think of these 
words as standing for identifiable objects within our experience, to our 
knowledge of which the metaphysician contributes rather as the cardiologist 
can tell us more about the heart than can the general practitioner. The 
illumination which is the point of metaphysical statements is not the throw. 
ing of light on objects or things, but rather the showing forth of objects or 
things in their ultimate conditions or principles, and metaphysical state. 
ments are efforts to formulate the latter. 

To be fair, therefore, to a metaphysical thesis we have to see it in action. 
What I propose to do with the thesis of ontological goodness is to show its 
relevance to certain philosophical difficulties. I suggest that it is relevant 
to questions raised under a number of different (but not disconnected) 
headings such as the logic of value terms, the structure of value judgements, 
and natural and non-natural characteristics. For example, I think it is 
relevant to the problem of ‘ how one thing may be a matter of other things 
without being formally definable in terms of them . . . (so that) goodness 
ts a matter of natural characters ’ (Wisdom, Review of Waddington’s Science 
and Ethics, reprinted in Philosophy and Psychoanalysis, p. 103); to the 
question, ‘ What makes value appraisal possible ?’ (compare this with Mr. 
P. F. Strawson’s question, ‘ How does logical appraisal become possible ?’ 
in Introduction to Logical Theory, London, 1953, p. 3) ; and I would like to 
suggest also that it is relevant to the asking of the question which Professor 
Urmson says is untouched by the argument from standard examples, namely, 
‘Are there good reasons for using these criteria of goodness?’ (‘‘ Some 
Questions Concerning Validity ’’, in Essays in Conceptual Analysis, London, 
1956, p. 128). 

All these questions are linked. I do not intend to indicate exactly how, 
except to point out that each could be taken as a particular example of a 
question either about the relations between different categories of being 
(goodness is a matter of natural characters), or about the ultimate structure 
of human experience (the question of the relation between describing and 
appraising), or about the ultimate conditions of intelligibility (the logic of 
value terms and the structure of value. judgements). And, as these are 
different ways of saying what metaphysics is about, so the particular ques- 
tions are different ways of expressing metaphysical concern about value or 


goodness. 
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II 

To the claim that everything is ontologically good the most obvious 
objection which is encountered is that some things are clearly or plainly 
bad. The force of this objection, of course, lies in the assumption that good 
and bad are incompatible terms, whence it is argued that the claim either 
involves the view that nothing is (‘really’) bad, or is self-contradictory. 
If the metaphysician refuses to accept either of these consequences what 
can he say in support of his claim? One line of defence is to have recourse 
to different points of view or different contexts. There is nothing contra- 
dictory, it may be argued, in calling a man, for example, both good and 
bad at the same time, provided we do not call him so from the same point 
of view. A man can be, for example, at one and the same time, good as a 
golfer and bad as a father. The terms good and bad do not here function 
as incompatibles, since they are not predicated of one and the same subject 
in exactly the same way. Good is predicated of this man in so far as he is 
viewed as a golfer, bad of this man in so far as he is viewed as a father : 
each, it might be said, is a resultant attribute of totally independent groups 
or features of the man. The latter is assumed into two different contexts, 
each of which has its own rules for the correct application of ‘ good’ and 
‘bad’. Contradiction arises only when ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ are at one and 
the same time both applied to a thing viewed from one point of view, or 
assumed into one context only. 

When we try to use this to illustrate the thesis of ontological goodness 
difficulties arise which suggest that the comparison is misleading (though it 
may also be illuminating). The point to bear in mind is that the recourse 
to different contexts is taken in order to avoid the threat of contradiction, 
and the latter stems from (a) the logical incompatibility of the terms good 
and bad, together with (b) the fact that ‘ bad’ has a correct application. 
(It is agreed that some things are clearly or plainly bad). The contexts 
appealed to must then each delineate a field within which a boundary can 
be made marking off an area for the correct application of ‘ good’ from an 
area for the correct application of ‘ bad’. (I am here taking ‘ bad’ to cover 
what is not in this field good, though very often it is treated as contrary to 
good, and shares the non-good area with such terms as ‘ mediocre’, ‘ in- 
different ’, ‘fair’, ‘average ’.) It follows from this that the conditions for 
assuming an object or thing within one of these contexts cannot be the 
same as, though they are presupposed by, the conditions for placing it in 
the ‘ good area ’ : again, the rules for the correct application of, for example, 
‘golfer’ are not the same as the rules for the correct application of ‘ good 
golfer ’, though they are connected in some way. 

The situation is very different, however, when we are dealing with the 
ontological context, for we are told that when we view things from the 
point of view of their being they are, one and all, good. In this case we do 
not have a context within which a boundary may be drawn between a ‘ good 
area’ and a ‘ bad area’: the field of the possible application of ‘ good’ and 
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the field of its correct application are co-extensive, and this, not de facto 
but de jure. That is to say, the thesis does not claim to be a report about 
finding everything good when you look at it within the ontological context; 
it is much more in the form of a reminder or ‘illumination’ of the fact 
that when you are looking at things from the ontological point of view you 
are looking at them as good. 

This is enough to make us realise that the recourse to different contexts 
to avoid the threat of contradiction does not work out in the same way 
when one of the contexts appealed to is the ontological context as it does 
when neither is. When recourse is had to the father context, for example 
as opposed to the golfer context, we can say of a person that he can bea 
good golfer and a bad father, and, equally well, that he can be a bad golfer 
and a good father. But this latter phrase, introduced by ‘ equally well’, 
cannot be said when one of the contexts appealed to is the ontological con- 
text. The latter is not a context within which an area can be marked off 
for the correct application of ‘ good’ (and with this an area for the correct 
application of ‘ bad’) : it is itself the area of the application of ‘ good’ in 
which no distinction is possible between possible area and correct area. In 
this case the conditions for being viewed within the ontological context 
and the conditions for being viewed as (ontologically) good are one and the 
same. So far then as the recourse to different contexts is made on the pattern 
of contexts within which there are independent rules for the correct applica- 
tion of ‘ good’, so far the use of different contexts to avoid the threat of 
contradiction may be misleading. What has to be remembered is that the 
ontological context is not one context alongside other contexts : it is not 
opposed to them as they are to each other. Consequently, when one of the 
contexts appealed to is the ontological context, the threat of contradiction 
is avoided in a special way. We say that contradiction is impossible, because 
the logical incompatible of ‘ ontologically good’, namely, ‘ ontoligically 
bad ’, has no possible field of application. If then we admit that something 
is bad, i.e., that here there is a case of the correct application of * bad ’, we 
say that this cannot contradict the application of ‘ ontologically good ’ to 
the same thing : we say that in so far as it is bad it must be so within a 
particular context, and hence that there is no possibility of contradiction. 


III 

It might be said that the threat of contradiction is avoided at too great 
a price. Are we saying anything useful when we say that everything, in so 
far as it is, is good? Mr. Strawson says, “‘ A word that we are prepared to 
apply to everything without exception . . . would be useless for the pur- 
poses of description ”’ (Introduction to Logical Theory, p. 5), and I agree with 
this. To say that everything is ontologically good certainly does not tell 
me what anything is like : it in no way helps me to find my way about among 
the objects of my experience (though it might be informative or illuminating 
of the structure of that experience). Again, it may be objected that the 
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statement does not really tell us anything at all. It appears to be about 
the goodness of things at the ontological level, but this goodness is so peculiar, 
and behaves logically in so different a fashion from ‘ good’ as ordinarily 
used, that it tells us nothing. It does not really, we might say, tell us whether 
anything is good or bad. In a sense this is perfectly true. It has been ad- 
mitted that it does not give us information about things, and it does not 
tell us whether anything is good or bad, when these are treated, as they are 
in ordinary speech, as incompatible terms sharing a possible field of applica- 
tion. But to treat the statement in this way is to forget that it is a meta- 
physical statement. This is forgotten too in the objection ‘ Why bring in 
goodness at all?’ as if it were a matter of deciding whether everything was 
(or was not) ontologically good. The statement is itself concerned with the 
conditions of the intelligible use of value terms. It is so very unlike ordinary 
evaluative judgements or statements that I am tempted to say that it is 
not itself an evaluative statement. 


IV 

Another line of objection to the defence in terms of different contexts 
is the charge that contradiction is avoided only by relegating the bad to 
the apparent or superficial world. If we say that in so far as anything is 
bad it must be so within a particular context are we not saying that it is 
bad only from a particular point of view, and not wholly or deeply or really ? 
And does not rhe claim that everything in so far as it 1s is good mean that 
everything is really good, and only seems bad when we do not look at it 
fully? I have deliberately sketched this objection in a number of different 
ways because it seems to me to be a good example of metaphysical concern : 
to formulate the question clearly without at the same time begging the issue 
seems well nigh impossible. (To the objection that the thesis carries with it 
the implication that nothing is really bad the points mentioned in the fore- 
going section themselves suggest a certain line of defence. There it was 
admitted that the thesis does not inform us about what things are good, 
what bad, and therefore the question whether there are bad things is left 
open. But, of course, the thesis is relevant to what can be meant by saying 
that something is bad, and it is here that the philosophically provocative 
word ‘really’ creeps in. This term, however, is not peculiar to discussion 
about value statements and their structure, and how we understand it 
depends on what views we hold regarding the ultimate constitution of a 
being or real thing. However, to defend the thesis of ontological goodness 
against this objection with the fully forged weapons of a complete meta- 
physics would be both impracticable, and contrary to the aim of this paper, 
and I shall do no more than bring in ‘ metaphysics’ where it cannot be 
avoided.) 

Why should the view that everything, in so far as it is, is good, be thought 
to involve the view that nothing is really bad, or, as it is sometimes put, 
that no thing is, ultimately, or in the long run, bad? According to this 
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latter way of putting the point the interpretation placed on the thesis ig 
that we can find badness at a number of different levels, but that if we go 
on long enough we will get down to rock bottom level at which there is no 
badness, and that what a thing is at this rock bottom level is what it really 
is. What it is at any other level it is only partially or superficially. 

Now, the ontological context could be described as the rock bottom 
level at which to view things, but to view a thing at this level is to view it 
through what it has in common with everything else, disregarding what 
marks it off from other beings, though not disregarding that it is marked 
off, i.e., that it is distinct. To view something at this level, therefore, is 
not to view it in what it really is, as opposed to what something else really 
is ; that is to say, it is not to view it in what precisely constitutes it as one 
thing and not another. Now, Mr. Strawson says, “‘ For when we say whata 
thing is like, we not only compare it with other things, we also distinguish 
it from other things. (These are not two activities, but two aspects of the 
” (loc. cit.). I agree with him that what we have here are 
not two separate activities, but rather two aspects of the one activity directed 
to answer the question, ‘ What is it, or what is it like ? ’, but they are different 
aspects and each has its correlate in the ‘ thing ’—in that which it has in 
common with everything else, and in that which marks it off from every- 
thing else. I am here putting my own construction on Mr. Strawson’s words 
and it is unlikely, I think, that he would accept it. He is describing the 
way we set about answering questions of the form ‘ What is it like ?’, and 
it is quite evident that the similarities we seek are not between ‘ it’ and 
everything else, and that the differences we seek are not between ‘it’ and 
everything else : we proceed by finding out similarities between it and certain 
cther things, and differences between it and certain other things (there is 
something like a prereflective or ‘ automatic ’ rough classification). Further. 
more, as Mr. Strawson says, “A word that we arc prepared to apply to 
everything without exception . . . would be useless for the purposes of 
description’. The similarity of ‘ being’ helps us not at all, nor does the 
difference of ‘ distinctness’ : indeed these are not themselves a similarity 
and a difference respectively. (The metaphysical statement, ‘ Everything 
is, and is distinct ’ is uninformative in the sense that it gives us no information 
about things.) 

Why should the procedure described by Mr. Strawson give us what we 
want? This appears to be a stupid question, since we are told that it is 
undertaken to answer the question, ‘ What is it like ?’, and this is just what 
we do (i.e., answer the question) when we note similarities and differences. 
I wish to suggest, however, that the question is not so stupid if we are allowed 
to substitute for ‘ What is it like?’ the question, ‘ What is it?’. And I 
suggest that this substitution is correct. I suggest that the question ‘ What 
is it like?’ is ambiguous. It may stand for an enquiry about resemblance 
or resemblances (and differences) as, for instance, ‘ Who is she like, her 
father or her mother ? ’, or it may be a follow-on question from an unsuccess- 
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ful attempt to get an answer to ‘ What is it?’, i.e., not an enquiry about 
resemblances, but a request to be told what it resembles in order that through 
this some idea can be got of what it is. The ambiguity of the question is 
only cleared away when the context is made clear (as it usually is). But 
why should the noting of similarities and differences between one thing and 
other things help us to answer the question, ‘ What is it?” unless what a 
thing is is a matter both of what it has in common with other things, and 
what it has in distinction from other things? It seems to me that it will 
not do to say that we ‘ decide’ that this is the way that the question is to 
be answered, for the point is that the noting of resemblances and differences 
must be construed in a certain way, as indicative of what a thing is. That, 
in fact, they are construed in this way is not questioned. But there is, it 
seems to me, a genuine question to be answered, namely, ‘ What good reasons 
are there for such a construction ?’ It is to this question that the metaphysical 
thesis, ‘ Everything is, and is distinct’ is relevant. It is a reminder that 
there can be no good reason for stopping short at resemblances and differences 
within a limited field ; and that if our everyday procedure, in which we do 
stop short, is intelligible, it is so because of this metaphysical principle. 
That everything is at once comparable with every other being and distinguish- 
able from every other being provides the intelligible structure within which 
we proceed to answer questions of the form, ‘ What is it ?’ by noting simil- 
arities and differences. But to say this is not to say that we would do our 
describing better if we did not stop at a limited field : to continue with our 
noting of similarities and differences right down to rock bottom level and 
to treat ‘ being ’ and ‘ distinctness ’ as respectively another (final) similarity 
and difference is to forget that metaphysical statements are not informative, 
to forget that the ontological context is not one context alongside others, 
and to forget that a word that we are prepared to apply to everything is 
no use for the purposes of description. But that there ts an unlimited field 
of resemblance and difference is the ultimate condition of the intelligibility 
of our actual procedure in answering the question, ‘ What is it?’ in the way 
we do answer it. It shows how it is that what a thing is is a matter both of 
what it has in common with other things and what it has in distinction from 
other things, and yet to say what it is and to say what are the resemblances 
and differences is not to say the same thing. 


V 


To return now to the charge of the ‘ unreality’’ of badness : if what a 
thing is is a matter not only of what it has in common with other things, 
but also of what it has in distinction from other things, there is no reason 
for denying that it is ‘ really’ bad, simply because, in so far as it is, it is 
good. Ontological goodness is the goodness a thing has by virtue of what 
it has in common with all other things (namely, being) : but it is no less 
really different from all other beings. Nevertheless, so long as this difference 
is not specified (so long, that is, that we remain at the ontological level) 
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there is no possible field for the application of ‘bad’. All we can say is 
that the distinctness of things at the ontological level provides that each 
thing is good in its own sort of way. When we proceed to determine what a 
thing is we proceed to determine the sort of way from which its goodness 
is to be viewed, as opposed to the goodness of other things. In this sense 
the goodness of a thing is a matter of its ‘ natural characters’. This shows 
how the appeal to different contexts (non-ontological ones) is justified : the 
goodness of a golfer is distinct from the goodness of a father, is a matter 
of different natural characters. It also provides a metaphysical explanation 
of the point made earlier, namely, that there is a close connection between 
the rules for the correct application of, for example, ‘ golfer’, and the rules 
for the correct application of ‘ good golfer’. But if, as has already been 
admitted, to answer the question ‘Is he a golfer?’ is not to answer the 
question ‘Is he a good golfer ?’, then the exact nature of this connection 
will have to be considered. Following on from the suggestions made on 
this point in Section II, I simply state here that only in the measure in 
which we have a clearly marked out field within which a particular thing 
is viewed can we go on to ask on which side of the boundary does it fall, 
in the ‘ good area’ or in the ‘ bad area’? We must know what a thing is 
before we can ask whether it is a good so-and-so. 

Now, it does seem to be the case that we can at will push the boundary 
to the outermost limits by delineating our field in such a way that to be 
in it and to be good are one and the same, or we can withdraw the boundary 
to the innermost limits so that to be in the field is to be neither good nor 
bad, in the sense in which each of these has an identifiable area of application. 
For example, to take the latter procedure first, we can treat the father 
context as delineated simply by the natural character of male begetter, or, 
more restrictedly, human male begetter. But if we do this we have not 
provided the conditions necessary for drawing a boundary within the father 
context which would give us an area for ‘ good father’ and an area for ‘ bad 
father’. But we might easily say that there is more to being a father than 
being the male begetter; being a father involves certain attitudes and 
activities whose object is the welfare of the child. If, however, we talk 
like this, and we treat these further natural characters as part of the deline- 
ation of the father context as such, then we push the boundary so far out 
that, once again, we have failed to provide the conditions necessary for 
drawing a boundary within the field between a ‘ good area’ and a ‘ bad 
area ’. 

Before considering the significance of this freedom which we appear to 
enjoy with regard to the manipulation of the boundary, it is worth noting 
that these two extreme positions of the boundary not only leave no area 
for the possible application of ‘ bad ’, they also leave no area for the possible 
application of ‘good’ when that is treated as sharing with bad a possible 
area of application. If, therefore, the charge of the ‘ unreality ’ of badness 
is based on the implications of the metaphysical thesis of ontological good- 
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ness as these have been developed so far, it must extend equally to goodness 
in the sense in which that term is treated as incompatible with badness and 
as sharing with it a field of application. To rescue the one from this charge 
is to rescue the other. 


VI 


Do we, in fact, enjoy this liberty with boundaries that we appear to 
enjoy ? The answer is, yes, but not if we want to use good and bad as in- 
compatible terms sharing a field of application. If we want to answer ques- 
tions of the form, ‘ Is it a good so-and-so, or a bad so-and-so?’ then ‘ it’ 
must be viewed within a field delineated not merely by the note or notes 
whose actual presence is necessary to mark it off from other things, but also 
delineated by notes indicating what it is able to be (the context must concern 
not only actual being but also potential being) ; and it is by virtue of this 
further delineation that a boundary can be drawn within the field, because 
we can always ask whether a particular inhabitant of the field has or has 
not the further characters (or how many or to what degree) which indicate 
what it is able to be. Thus, we can ask of a father whether he has or exercises 
certain attitudes or activities directed to the welfare of his child. If he has, 
then he is a good father, if he has not, then he is a bad father, and his good- 
ness and his badness are as real as his fatherhood. We can say (and we do 
talk like this) that a bad father is a father who does not have all, or some, or 
at least the most important characters which we expect of a father. 

This last sentence brings us to the crux of the matter, for we may well 
ask what justification have we for expecting what we do expect of a father ? 
(Compare Professor Urmson’s question, ‘ Are there good reasons for using 
these criteria of goodness ? ’—the question which is left untouched by the 
argument from standard examples.) I take a question of this form to concern 
the ultimate conditions of intelligibility of value judgments, and as such 
to require a metaphysical answer. I leave out of consideration altogether 
the answers given by Hedonism and Utilitarianism for both neglect or fail 
to satisfy the problem of the tie between the criteria of goodness and what 
it is that is judged good, and it has been the purpose of this paper to try to 
illuminate this tie by metaphysical principles. I agree with Professor Urmson 
(see his article, ‘‘ On Grading ’’, Mind, April 1950, Section D) that our actual 
value judgements are based on a mixture of criteria : when we judge things 
good we do in fact take into consideration their usefulness (and pleasingness) 
as well as their value in themselves. Nevertheless, “‘ Though we have agreed 
that some criteria are less central than others, there still remains a hard core 
of criteria which have to be satisfied in each different case, which cannot be 
generalised into any one or two formulae ”’ (ibid., p. 162). 

Now, in so far as the ‘ good reasons ’ question is directed onto the “ hard 
core of criteria which have to be satisfied in each different case and which 
cannot be generalised into any one or two formulae”, the merits of each 
(different) hard core will have to be judged on their own. That is to say, I 
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am taking it that Professor Urmson’s question is not whether we are justified 
in (can give good reasons for) treating certain criteria as hard core, but 
whether we are justified in so treating the criteria that we do treat as hard 
core, i.e., are we justified in treating these and not some others? We are 
asking, then, in each different case, are these the right criteria to be treated 
as the hard core? I may have misunderstood Professor Urmson on this 
point, but if my interpretation is correct then it seems to me that this ques- 
tion (“‘ Are there good reasons . . .?’’) cannot be answered from within 
the structure of a value judgement, and that it is a request for illumination 
of the ultimate conditions of value judgements as such. Thus, if it is part 
of the logic of the use of the term ‘ good ’ that its employment to characterise 
an object involves the distinction between less central criteria and a hard 
core of criteria, then we cannot ask for reasons (and so for good reasons) 
for treating some criteria as hard core ; and if we ask for ‘ good reasons’ 
for treating the ones as hard core that we do so treat, then the only answer 
that can be given is that they are the hard core, i.e., they are the ones left 
when we have abstracted those criteria which on reflection we can see to 
be not peculiar to the goodness of this thing. This seems to me to be as 
far as we can go with analysis within the structure of a value judgement, 
and if so the question of good reasons cannot be asked here. But supposing 
that we persist with this question—what then is it that we want to know? 
I suggest that what we want to know is, having made the correct distinction 
in the criteria which we in fact employ between hard core and the rest, 
what good reasons have we for viewing as criteria (hard core) of goodness 
those natural characters of the object which we do so view. And bearing 
in mind that the ones that concern us are precisely the ones that we treat 
as hard core criteria, we can see that no appeal to other cases will help us, 
that is to say, no appeal to the way we view such natural characters in 
other things, for we are dealing with those natural characters which are 
viewed as criteria which cannot be generalised. It seems to me that the good 
reasons question amounts to the following : ‘ Are these natural characters 
really the characters which mark off the goodness of this thing from the 
goodness of other things?’ But this question would not make sense unless 
there was a certain unity of meaning when we apply ‘ good’ to this thing 
and to the other things. We are, however, at the point where we cannot 
trace this community of meaning to the sharing of a or any number of natural 
characters, for this would mean that all things were good by virtue of what 
they have in common, and the ‘ hard core’ would be an illusion. (This is a 
line of argument seen in Mill’s account of Justice.) If the hard core is not 
an illusion then the goodness of a thing must be a matter both of what it 
has in common with everything else and of what it has in distinction from 
everything else, and this is being. When we proceed to determine what a 
thing is we proceed to determine how its goodness is to be viewed, as opposed 
to the goodness of everything else. In the measure in which we are successful 
in reaching down to a thing in its distinctness from other things we reach 
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its goodness : and when a thing is characterised by potentiality (so that what 
it is is not merely a matter of what it actually is, but also of what it is able 
to be) then these potentialities constitute the hard core of criteria whereby 
we judge of the goodness or badness of a thing according to its kind. An 
apple is good in the measure in which it realises (actualises) the potentialities 
of an apple, a cabbage in the measure in which it realises the potentialities 
of a cabbage, ete. 

If we ask ourselves whether we have good reasons for using the criteria 
of goodness that we do use in the case of apples, or cabbages, or men, or 
dogs, ete., in each case we are asking whether we have good reasons for view- 
ing these natural characters (which we do treat as hard core criteria) as 
characters which mark what a cabbage, or an apple, or a dog, or a man, is 
able to be, precisely as a cabbage, or apple, or dog, or man. In many cases 
we should have to admit that we do not have good reasons, for we know 
what would count as good reasons, namely knowing enough about cabbages, 
apples, ete., for the goodness of a thing is a matter of its natural characters. 
This does not really affect our everyday value judgements very much in so 
far as most of them are based on a mixture of criteria, and where cabbages 
and apples and even dogs are concerned we are more interested in the less 
central criteria, and not in criteria which will enable us to pass judgement 
on their specific goodness : it does, however, have important bearing on 
how we are to determine moral goodness, if that is taken as the goodness 
which marks off man as man, and it suggests that in the last resort our 
estimate of moral goodness and badness will reflect our view of what man 
is, and is able to be. This last point would, however, need separate develop- 
ment, and I do not intend to consider it here. The metaphysical thesis of 
actual and potential being is also in need of further clarification with par- 
ticular reference to the distinction between active and passive potentiality, 
but this also I leave for separate treatment. 

What I wish to suggest in conclusion is that if the logical structure of 
value judgements does require us, in the last resort, to recognise a hard core 
of criteria, then the structure of such judgements requires illumination of a 
metaphysical kind. The metaphysical statement, ‘ Every thing, in so far as 
it is, is good’ does not stand by itself: it has to be developed along with 
the thesis of similarity and difference at the level of being, and it has to be 
followed through in the theory of actual and potential being, in order that 
its implications may be seen. All I have tried to do here is to show at what 
points it seems to me that metaphysical talk of this kind ic relevant to 
questions raised in the study of the logic of value terms. 


DorEEN M. TuLLocu 
Bedford College, London. 
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THE CRITERIA OF RELIGIOUS IDENTITY 


1. Retigious IDENTIFICATIONS 


Religious doctrines are often weird, though sometimes we fail to notice 





this, for familiarity banishes surprise. One of the stranger features of them | 


is the manner in which on occasion one spiritual entity is identified with 
another. For instance, in the Christian creed three such entities are held 
to be one ; in the Upanisads there is the doctrine that Brahman, the Reality 
behind the visible world, is identical with the Atman or Self ; while in Mahay- 
ana Buddhism we discover that all Buddhas are united in the dharma-kaya, 
their Truth-Body which is the same as Absolute Reality (tathata). Ata 
more primitive level we find such assertions as this : 

They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni, 

Also of the heavenly fair-winged Garitman ; 

In various ways they are referring to one Reality : 

They speak of Agni, Yama and Matarisvan.! 
Also it is not uncommon for polytheists to identify foreign gods with their 
own. With these latter two types of identity-statements, however, I shall 
not be concerned here, since they are relatively easy to understand : the 
first kind is a consequence of the urge to be more systematic and ultimately 
to evolve a doctrine of one God rather than many*; while the second is 
straightforwardly based upon similarities in mythology—some of which are 
due in any case to common descent ; and these are similarities which obtain 
between entities of the same type. This kind of identity, incidentally, is 
exemplified in modern times by such claims as that Christians and Muslims 
really worship the same God. But one comment on these two kinds is ap- 
posite : that they also illustrate a feature of doctrinal thinking—to search 
for identities where in other realms of discourse one might be more inclined 
to seek classifications. It is, however, the other examples which are of more 
immediate interest and difficulty. My object is to describe the sort of grounds 
upon which they rest. But I do not propose to go on to the further question 
as to whether the sort of grounds described should be considered adequate. 


2. THE WEIRDNESS OF THESE IDENTIFICATIONS 


I shall begin with the most familiar of the three examples mentioned 
above, namely the identification of Christ with the Father. Its oddness 
can be brought out as follows : (i) The location of Jesus during his life was 

1Rg Veda, I. 164. 


*This point is unaffected by theories of a primitive High God (with later degeneration 
tnto polytheism), since when we meet polytheistic religions, as in early Greece and in 
Vedism, there seems to be no recollection thereof and the struggle towards a simpler 
insight still has to be made, 
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Palestine, whereas the Father has always existed in heaven. Admittedly 
the latter is no ordinary place, but nevertheless it looks superficially as 
though the two Persons identified are in different places, and this would, in 
ordinary identity-statements about people, entail the falsity of the claim. 
(ii) Jesus possessed personal characteristics in a literal sense, whereas the 
Father only has them in an analogical sense (and, moreover, Jesus had 
physical properties). (ili) Jesus was in time, the Father not. And so on. 
It is true that Christ is held to be the Logos, to sit on the right hand of the 
Father in heaven, etc., and thus to possess other-worldly attributes. But 
these are not, so to speak, data upon which an identification could be based, 
but rather are consequences of such an identification. The problem I wish 
to discuss is : What are the criteria of such identity-statements in religion ? 
Clearly, Christ’s supra-mundane position (in heaven) is not a ground for 
asserting that He and the Father are one, but rather, as I have said, a con- 
sequence (or a part) of that claim. 

The third example mentioned has some similarities to the Christian 
ease. For a full explication of it, one must advert to the so-called tri-kaya 
doctrine, namely the doctrine that a Buddha possesses three bodies. First, 
a Buddha has his nirmdna-kaya or Transformation Body : this is the form 
in which he appears on earth—the most important instance being that of 
the historical Buddha Gautama.? In this form he works for the salvation 
of all creatures. The name of the Body is due to the belief that the eternal 
Buddha appears in an unreal physical form for the edification of mankind, 
this being part of his updya-kausdlya or skilfulness in means (of leading 
men to salvation) : thus the earthly appearance is a kind of magical trans- 
formation. But although the picture presented here of the historical Buddha 
is thoroughly infected with docetism, and although the Mahayanist theo- 
logians rejected the Hindu notion of avatdra or divine descent (i.e. incarna- 
tion), nevertheless there remain analogies between the Buddhist and Christian 
beliefs. From the logical point of view there remains the problem of deter- 
mining the grounds upon which an historical figure is to be counted the 
Transformation Body of the eternal Buddha. Next, a Buddha possesses a 
sambhoga-kdya or Bliss Body, in which, for instance, he appears to assemblies 
of Bodhisattvas (Buddhas-to-be) and which is radiant and glorious. This 
celestial manifestation of the Supreme Buddha-hood assimilates the Buddhas 
to Hindu deities and provides the basis for worship of and devotion to a 
heavenly figure—such as Amitabha in the Pure Land sects. Third, there is 
the most important aspect of all : the dharma-kaya or Truth Body, which is 
identical for all Buddhas and is indeed the same as ultimate Reality (tathata): 
This is called the support of the other Bodies and is in fact the fundamental 
spiritual entity in the world. The problem about identity, then, is how one 

‘There are many Buddhas besides Gautama of course. In the original Pali tradition 
he had six predecessors (Digha Nikaya, ii. 2 ff.). Later, in the Buddhavamsa, he had 
twenty-four. The Buddhist Sanskrit writers piled on the numbers till finally ‘ The 


Buddhas are like the sands on the banks of the Ganges ’ (Lalita Vistara 376.5 ; 402 & 
elsewhere ; see Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, London (1932), pp. 24-25 & notes). 
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could support the claim that certain human beings are in an intimate fashion 
manifestations of this dharma-kdya. 

The third example I am going to consider is the more familiar one of 
the famous identification, in the Upanisads, of Brahman with the Atman. 
This is summed up in the text J'attvamasi, ‘ That art thou "4, i.e. that Brah- 
man is identical with the Self.5 Here Brahman on the one hand is that 
mysterious Power lying behind or within the visible world® and upon which 
the world depends,’ while the Atman is that antah purusa or inward person,! 
beyond that empirical self which has a name and ancestors : it is, that is 
to say, the inner spiritual entity. Now these dark pronouncements will 
require some illumination later. But already this much is clear, that the 
divine object of worship lying beyond the world is somehow identical with 
something lying within the individual ; and so we get such seemingly self- 
contradictory assertions as this : 

Than whom there is naught else higher, than whom there is naught 
smaller, naught greater .. .° 
And there is here also an apparent difference in location between the two 
entities asserted to be one. But whereas in the Christian case only one of 
the places is analogical, in this example both are. 

These weird identifications, then, are the ones I am going to discuss, 
with the object of determining what criteria are used to make them. Since, 
however, these are rarely made explicit, what I say may seem misleading ; 
but they nevertheless appear to be the inner grounds upon which the identity 
statements are asserted. I intend to discuss first the Brahman-Atman 
example as being in some ways the easiest, and then the Christian one. 
With the results thus obtained it may be possible to give an account of 
the Mahayana Buddhist example. Incidentally, I shall not discuss the 
Third Person of the Trinity when considering the Christian example, since 
the status of the Holy Spirit is rather obscure and I am most unsure as to 
what to say here. 


3. Wuy iT Is THAT BRAHMAN AND ATMAN ARE SAID TO BE ONE 


(i) First, what is the nature of Brahman? The most important point 
about It is, I think, Its numinousness. This is clear from the meaning of 

4Chandogya Upan. VI.8.7. 

5There are differing interpretations of this text ; but although the non-dualism of 
Sankara cannot be a correct interpretation of the whole of the thought of the Upanisads, 
for the simple reason that it is by no means homogeneous, it undoubtedly represents 
a strong element therein. And it seems quite impossible to interpret Tattvamasi as 
merely asserting (as some would want to claim) that the spirit in man is of the same 
nature as Brahman. 

*There are different analogies to illustrate the relation of Brahman to the visible 
world. Thus it is sometimes said that Brahman is beyond the world, sometimes that 
it is the essence of things (Brhad. Upan., II.1.20—satyasya satyam) and hence the 
claim that ‘ Brahman is all this ’ (is the world : Brhad. Upan., I.4.10-11, ete.). At any 
rate Brahman is hidden. 

*Taittiriya Upan. III.1.1, ete. 

®Katha Upan., I1.3.17. 

*Svetasvatara Upan., III.9. 
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the word, which can be rendered as ‘ sacred energy’. This was a concept 
applied to the power inherent in magic formulae in the Veda, and was then 
used more generally of the holy power which sustains the world. A conse- 
quence of Its being numinous is that It is to be treated with awe and circum- 
spection, and indeed Brahman appears as an object of worship. This is 
evident in the more theistic Upanisads, such as the Isa, Katha and Svetés- 
vatara.° Here there is a tendency to speak of Brahman in more personal 
terms, as the Lord (Isvara), and it is characteristic of objects of worship to 
be described thus. The reason for the more impersonal accounts of Brahman 
elsewhere will later become apparent. Second, Brahman is the Imperishable, 
the Eternal Reality behind the shifting world about us. To attain Brahman 
is thus to gain immortality." Third, Brahman is in some sense the cause of 
the world, since the world evolves out of Brahman.'* These three points 
about Brahman may be linked together as follows. 

A numinous entity is mysterious and hidden, for ever apart from the 
profane. Hence its description as the Other.!* And thus, when the belief 
in a single numen is developed, the primitive arrangement whereby the 
holy or sacred object is literally screened from the gaze of the profane is 
extended cosmically, so that now the visible world itself is regarded as a 
screen concealing the divine Mystery. Thus the numinous acquires the 
status of the Reality behind appearances. Second, an entity’s holiness is 
reflected in the sinfulness and profanity of the worshipper. These two 
points rather naturally generate a doctrine about the origin of the world. 
For first, the reality behind phenomena is likely to exist when phenomena 
do not (and indeed in being Other is, unlike things we see, immutable), and 
consequently to be the sole candidate for being the cause of the visible 
world’s having arisen in the first place ; and second, abasement felt by the 
profane when confronted by the holy is well expressed by the notion of 
dependence on the latter. We need not then be surprised at the type of 
answer given to that awful question : ‘Why does anything exist at all?’ 
Similarly, since the object of awe and worship lies beyond phenomena it is 
timeless, immortal; and the more so because the worshipper wishes to 
reduce the width of the gap between himself and the divine : for in coming 
close to the Holy One he overcomes his fears and thereby attains deathless- 
ness. Thus Brahman corresponds in large measure to the one object of 
worship with which we are familiar in the Judaeic religions. But this point 
requires qualification in that, as we shall see, there is another important 
element in Brahmanism which affects the way Brahman is described : the 
concept Brahman is woven together, so to speak, out of concepts in different 
strands of religious discourse, since It is identified with the Atman, which 


Cp. Isa Upan., 1.1; Katha Upan., 11.3.3 ; Svetasvatara Upan., III.2, ete. 
UChandogya Upan., VII.24.1; Brhad. Upan., IV.4.14; ete. 
12Mundaka Upan., 1.1.6 ; ete. 


. 13 ‘He stands opposite creatures’, Svet. Upan., III.2 ; ep. [V.7, and Mundaka Upan., 
a 8 a 
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in origin has a very different flavour. And the conflation of the concepts 
of two strands involves the modification of each. 

(ii) What is the nature of the Atman? First, as I have said, it is the 
antah purusa, the inward person beyond even the empirical self. This might 
be a hard saying and it would be easy to dismiss it as sounding like confused 
metaphysics—and especially so when it is noticed that Indian theologians 
from the earliest times have on occasion argued for its existence on philo- 
sophical grounds that would not appear convincing, namely that there is 
a metaphysical subject beyond anything that can be introspected in the 
ordinary way, since when I know myself the first I is itself unknown. But 
the Atman is essentially a spiritual concept and we must view it in its proper 
setting, Just as we must view the concept God in its proper setting and not 
in its unfortunate appearances in conclusions of metaphysical arguments. 
Now the main setting for the notion of the Atman or Self is that of mysticism. 
By ‘ mysticism ’ here I mean something more precise than is often meant : 
namely, a method of achieving an inner spiritual goal. On this usage, St. 
John of the Cross, Eckhart, Gotama Buddha and countless Indian yogis 
would count as typical examples of mystics, for they have practised a certain 
sort of physical and mental training during their lives, and the treading 
of this path has brought them to an inner attainment. There is, of course, 
obscurity in the word ‘inner’ here; but its meaning will later become 
clearer. 

Now the goal which the mystic attains is, putting it roughly, a state of 
bliss ; and this is : 

Not that which knows external objects, not that which knows internal 
objects, not that which knows both sorts, not a mass of cognition, 
not cognitive. It is unseen, incapable of being spoken of, without 
any distinctive marks, unthinkable, unnameable, the essence of the 
knowledge of the one Self, that into which the world is resolved, the 
peaceful, the auspicious, the non-dual . . .'4 
By this is meant : in the mystical state one neither perceives objects around 
one nor does one visualise any such objects (‘ internal objects’ here are, in 
our jargon, mental images). Hence also it is said to be unseen. Its unthink- 
ability arises from the fact that in mystical meditation one does not think 
(i.e. cogitate or day-dream) and also from its ineffability. The latter springs 
from two causes, first its indescribability (i.e. it is not describable the way 
a dream or a perceptual experience is describable), and second its utter 
exaltation (it is unspeakable the way gratitude and joy are sometimes 
unspeakable). And it is non-dual because here there is—to put it in an old- 
fashioned way, no distinction of subject and object. That is to say, it is 
not a sort of observation (where you are aware of being in one spot seeing 
something which is a distinct entity from yourself). (It is true that mystics 
sometimes speak of seeing God or Brahman, etc. ; but this is, briefly, a 
concession to the mixed nature of their doctrinal systems, for a numinous 
4Mandukya Upan., 7 (Radhakrishnan’s translation modified). 
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entity is separated from the worshipper. And, of course, it is no ordinary 
seeing. ) 

It is now possible to see why this experience of the Self generates a 
doctrine that this Self is beyond the empirical self. For the mystical state 
lies outside all ordinary experience (the flow of which constitutes the empirical 
self) : it lies beyond mere seeing or touching or imagining or feeling angry 
and pleased. The contrast between the Atman and the person does not 
wither away through the Atman’s being beyond all experience whatsoever ; 
just as the idealism commonly associated with mysticism does not wither 
away through there being nothing to contrast the unreal or impermanent 
world with : all life is a dream—all life, that is, save the spiritual life. In 
this respect, spiritual idealism differs from its philosophical counterpart. 
Again, we can see why the Atman is held to be within. For first, the search 
to realise the Atman involves a mystical discipline which leads one away 
from interest in the world about one and more particularly which has as 
its core meditative practices wherein one banishes unwanted perceptions, 
visualisations, cogitations, etc., thereby attaining the right spiritual void- 
ness of mind. A second reason for the picture of the Atman as lying within 
is that in the mystical experience there is ineffable bliss. Now joy, bliss, 
remorse, etc., are often in common parlance said to be within one, because 
(a) the joy, etc., belongs to the experiencer thereof in a way it can belong 
to no-one else ; (b) behaviour, though it reveals feelings, also masks them 
(hence the model of their lying beyond the surface of the organism) ; (c) they 
could not in any intelligible sense be said to lie outside the organism. And 
also, of course, in some cases the having of certain feelings is accompanied 
by our being aware of events happening which occur literally inside (heart- 
beats, etc.). But it must be noted that the interiorness of the Atman is 
deeper than that of mere joy, since it lies beyond, as we have said, certain 
events like visualisations which are also pictured as occurring within. 

Further, it must be added that (a) the mystical experience is timeless : 
hence such peculiar utterances as Vaughan’s ‘I saw Eternity the other 
night ’.15 It is timeless because there is in the mystical state no awareness 
of time passing (how, under the circumstances, could there be ?), and it 
has, so to speak, its own time-scale as dreams too have their own. Moreover, 
the surpassing peace attained banishes all fear of mortality. One has arrived 
at the immortal.!* And (6) the effect of the divine vision is an establishment 
of holiness and purity of character ; and the behaviour of the mystic betrays 
a strange power and other-worldliness. 

(iii) Now we are in a better position to answer the main question, viz., 
What plausibility is there in the famous identification of Brahman and At- 
man? Why should it be asserted that 

This is my Self within the heart, smaller than a grain of rice, smaller 

From The World. 


16Note that this (amata) is one of the epithets of nirvana even in the Pali canon, 
where there is no concept of a deity. 
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than a barley corn, than a mustard seed, than a grain of millet or 
than the kernel of a grain of millet. This is my Self within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than 
the sky, greater than these worlds. Containing all works, containing 
all desires, containing all odours, containing all tastes, encompassing 
the whole world, without speech, without concern, this is the Self 
of mine within the heart ; this is Brahman ?!7 
First, we must point to some general facts about spiritual discourse. It 
appears to be the case that systems of doctrine’ arise from different strands 
of discourse and in some cases are woven together out of these strands. 
Thus, propositions about a God are generated out of the numinous strand, 
i.e. that segment of religious language which expresses awe and abasement 
before the intimations of divinity in the world, language which has its central 
place in the activity of worship : the doctrines of early Islam are very largely 
drawn from this strand, for example. On the other hand, propositions about 
the attainment of nirvana, about release, about inner bliss, are expressive 
of mysticism, the practice of which is rather a different sort of spiritual 
activity from that of worship : Hinayaina Buddhist doctrines, for example, 
are drawn largely from this strand, and the numinous belief in a God is 
absent. In some cases it turns out—as in the Brahman-Atman instance— 
that a doctrinal scheme contains strong elements of both strands, woven 
together. Similarly, the logical bases of propositions about an incarnate 
deity are different from those about a transcendent God, and so we have a 
third strand. (This way of presenting doctrinal schemes is, of course, very 
crude and highly schematic, but it can be used, I think, to throw a little 
light on their structure.) A second general point about religious discourse 
is this : because it tends to possess a capacity appropriate to the numinous, 
because one of its chief functions is expression and thus must be loosely 
moulded to fit the expressive utterance of diverse people, because there is 
an intrusive ineffability in religion, and because many key religious expres- 
sions are used in an analogical rather than a literal sense,’ spiritual discourse 
tends to be somewhat imprecise. This imprecision and analogicality allows 
of an interweaving between different strands of discourse which would be 
merely absurd in precise discourse. For on the one hand, imprecision ob- 
viously leaves room for manoeuvre, and on the other the analogical use of 
expressions mitigates the paradoxes which we discover and which are con- 
sequences of the interweaving of the initially disparate. 
The paradox, for instance, that Brahman is both far and near,?° that it 
17Chandogya Upan., III.14.3-4 (Radhakrishnan’s translation modified). 


18Which I shall henceforth refer to as ‘ doctrinal schemes ’, since ‘ system ’ suggests 
a logical rigidity not possessed by doctrines; while ‘scheme’ aptly suggests com- 
position. 

19By ‘ analogical ’ uses I mean simply non-literal yet untranslateable uses, as opposed 
to ‘ metaphorical ’ uses, which are non-literal but dispensable. It is of course difficult 
to draw a sharp line between the two, as it is also hard to draw such a line between the 
literal and the non-literal. 


20Tsa Upan. 5, etc. 
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lies beyond the visible world and yet within the person. How do we justify 
this saying? Our general remarks above merely prepare the ground, but 
give no positive reason for the identity-statement. 

There exist, however, certain similarities between Brahman and the 
Self. (a) Both are unseen, imperceptible, veiled : and indeed the picture 
often generated by the mystical goal, of the world as insubstantial and un- 
real in comparison with the deathlessness within, fits in also with the model 
of the divine lying the other side of the visible world. Moreover, to gain 
the mystical bliss is like travelling to the other shore, crossing over, going 
beyond (to use a simile popular in Buddhism*!). Thus both Brahman and 
the Atman are ‘ outside’ phenomena. (6) Brahman is immortal and un- 
shifting ; while similarly the mystical experience is timeless and a release 
from the bonds of mortality. (c) Brahman is holy; but also the mystic’s 
character is (albeit in a secondary sense) holy and it is pure—the attainment 
of release is regarded often as the source of this unshakeable power of charac- 
ter ; and thus the mystical state is like the divine in being a source of holiness 
and salvation (for in the worshipper’s religion the object of worship is not 
only holy but the source of holiness: hence doctrines of grace—for any 
other ascription of the capacity to uplift the sinner would be presumptuous). 
(d) Brahman has supreme mystery-value, is, in being the supreme numinous 
entity, utterly glorious ; so too the mystical goal overwhelms the saint in 
its fulness, and is only palely conveyed by the words summum bonum. 
(ec) Connectedly, both Brahman and the realisation of the Atman are in- 
effable in some degree (Brahman, since one can never fully express the 
wonder to be displayed before a Supreme Being and can never adequately 
express the praise due, the Atman, since the mystical experience is both 
void of content, so to speak, and unutterably eirenic). Briefly, then, both 
are imperceptible, transcendent, timeless, liberating, supreme and ineffable. 
These provide the justifications for weaving together the two concepts 
(though I do not wish to suggest that having these points explicitly in mind 
led spiritual teachers such as Yajnavalkya to formulate the identity ; and 
indeed most often such points as I have made can only be made ex post 
dicto—here the critic of spiritual doctrines and the theologian are in some 
measure parasites upon revelation). 

The effect of the identification can be described as follows. (i) The con- 
cept of deity is a good deal more impersonal than it would be in a doctrinal 
scheme built largely round the numinous strand. Thus in Sankara’s inter- 
pretation of Brahmanism a distinction is made between the nirgunam and 
the sagunam Brahman, Brahman, that is, without and with attributes. 
The latter corresponds to the Creator in Judaeic religions and is similarly 
described in personal terms, as having a will, as being omnipotent, etc., and 
as having created the visible world. But the former is largely ineffable and 
is without those attributes ascribed to the sagunam Brahman—the /svara 
or Lord. According to Sankara, the impersonal Absolute is prior, and the 

2Samyutta Nikaya, 360 ff., etc. 
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Lord is infected, as is the world, by illusion. The picture of God as Isvara 
is not the highest truth. For this distinction compare the similar one made 
by Eckhart between Godhead and God (Deitas and Deus).22 We may note 
that the mystical aspect of Brahman is described very much ontologically 
(for ontological terms play a central part in much mystical discourse).® 
(ii) The creation of the world is less ‘ contingent’ in the Upanisads than 
it is in the monotheistic religions of the West, where the existence of the 
world is due to a clear-cut divine decision controlled by a general purpose. 
The impression of necessity, of logical evolution, in cosmic events is more 
characteristic of the mystically-minded.™ (iii) As the divine becomes more 
like the mystical entity, so the Self becomes more divine : thus, the Atman 
is regarded as the World Soul. 
So much then for the first example. 


4. Wuy ARE CHRIST AND THE FATHER DECLARED TO BE ONE? 

This example is a harder one, in that many of the statements about 
Christ which appear inconsistent with statements about the Father with 
Whom He is held to be one, are not analogical. 

First, some remarks on what I term the incarnation strand of spiritual 
discourse. An incarnate deity is in some respects merely a limiting case of 
the saintly prophet : that is, he possesses in a pre-eminent degree two gifts 
found in lesser degree elsewhere, namely (i) that holiness we also expect to 
see in the saint’s life ; and (ii) the spiritual wisdom with which the prophet 
or religious teacher is endowed. Regarding the former, it tends to include 
not merely strength and depth of character born of religious experience, 
but also marvellous powers associated therewith, the capacity to work 
miracles. However, these characteristics are hardly sufficient by themselves 
to establish a claim to be identical with God ; at any rate where the require- 
ments for such an identification are at all stringent. For, of course, religions 
vary in the number of incarnations which they allow. In Mahayana Budd- 
hism as we have seen there are many Buddhas and in Vaisnavite Hinduism 
there are many avatdras of Visnu; while Christianity cleaves fast to the 
principle that there should be but one such incarnation. This principle 
may be defended on the grounds of simplicity and propriety—for on the 
one hand, though the doctrinal scheme containing the incarnation strand is 
more complex than that which is strictly unitarian, like Islim, the case of 
a unique incarnation is, so to speak, the spiritually most elegant ; while on 
the other hand, the wrench that has to be made in allowing that anyone 
of human form should be one with the Supreme Being causes less offence 
at the seeming blasphemy if but one incarnation is allowed. However, it is 


228See R. Otto’s fine comparison between Eckhart and Sankara in Mysticism Hast 
and West, Eng. Trans., London (1932). 


*3T have attempted to give an account of the reasons for this in an article Being 
and the Bible, Review of Metaphysics, June 1956. 


*4This is connected with the ontologism referred to above, but it would take us too 
far afield to give the full reasons for the mystical liking for cosmic necessity. 
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not in place here to press any defence or attack of the principle ; but to 
point out the consequences flowing from its application. Briefly, they 
amount to this: that the emphasis placed upon one human being’s life 
requires that very special attention be paid to the historical circumstances 
of that career. To this we shall return after making a further preliminary 
point. 

One of the principles of spiritual reasoning (if we may call it such), is 
that, as we have mentioned in another connection, saving power flows from 
the divine (for it is a fitting expression of the wonder and marvellousness 
of That which is numinous to ascribe thereto the power to release the wor- 
shipper from his reflected sinfulness). Now, it would not seem unlikely that 
a candidate for divinity®® should also have to possess this power. This can 
be displayed in two main ways—first, by saving teaching (together with 
conduct illustrating that teaching)—as in the case of the historical Buddha 
as according, e.g., to the Lotus Sutra,?* and as in the case of Christ as in 
the exemplarist interpretation of, say, Abelard; or more mysteriously, for 
instance, through providing an adequate expiation for the sins of mankind 
(as according to the so-called ‘ objective’ theory of Anselm). And this 
latter inasmuch as the appropriate response on the part of sinful man to 
the holiness of the divine is abasement and contrition. Now the expression 
of such abasement linguistically (as also often with, say, gratitude) appears 
most inadequate : more is required, namely a gesture. Nevertheless the 
supreme exaltedness of the Godhead in a monotheistic and morally con- 
ditioned faith?’ is such that even although the concept of expiatory gestures 
is extended to daily conduct, so that : 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. ... Then shalt Thou 

be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offering 

and whole burnt offering.** 
yet the enormous yawning gap between the divine and the human remains 
intolerable, despite these gestures. On the Christian view the gap can only 
be closed by God : only He can perform a sufficient gesture—through His 
sacrificing Himself (again, in an extended sense of ‘ sacrifice’). But of 
course a gesture is of no value for the human race unless it is made on its 
behalf : unless the performer thereof is identified with the human race. 
Hence the point upon which Christianity is centrally based : the gap between 
God and man can only be made tolerable for man by an adequate sacrifice, 
and this can only be performed by God in a state of solidarity with man. 
This, it is held, is done by Christ, being both God and man, in his self-sacrifice 
on the Cross. 

25‘ Candidate ’ is not here meant irreverently, nor in the normal adoptionist sense. 
But an incarnate Deity has to be judged by us to be such, in accordance with some 
criteria. This is so to speak ‘ logical adoptionism ’, and does not imply that if anyone 
is correctly identified with the Father he was not with the Father from the beginning. 

*Saddharmapundarika, 136.4. 

27One, i.e., where moral beliefs have affected doctrines. 

Ps. 51, vs. 17,19. 
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But this raises the point that the saving of mankind (i.e. making the 
gap tolerable and providing the possibility of salvation for those who have 
faith in Christ) can only be thought plausibly to have occurred at a suitable 
juncture of history, and it is mainly hence that springs the importance of 
the historical facts both of the incarnate human’s career and of the previous 
setting thereof. Do they present a convincing pattern ? 

We may now sum up the grounds for counting Christ as identical with 
the Father. 

To be divine (if this is allowed about any human) the candidate ought 
to be similar to the Creator in certain respects and can be so in the following 
ways. (i) In being morally pure and so sinless, unlike the ordinary wor- 
shipper ; (ii) in displaying power of character and the capacity to perform 
miracles : these are intimations of omnipotence (a special case is the Resur- 
rection, which as well as being supremely wondrous, also has a doctrinal 
setting as being a demonstration that man is freed from death) ; (iii) in 
possessing deep spiritual knowledge and the power to convey this : here are 
intimations of omniscience ; (iv) in having the power to save, first as under 
(iii) through the teaching and the conduct illuminating it, but second per- 
formatively, for instance in constituting an adequate expiatory sacrifice 
which will make the gap between man and God tolerable. It is to be noted 
too that all these points must be fitted together into a convincing pattern 
of divine conduct set in an appropriate historical environment. 

The consequences of the identification are that Christ is now considered 
the Logos and so having creative powers ; and as sitting on the right hand 
of the Father and so dwelling in that divine place beyond the world that 
well expresses the otherness of the numinous. But the Father’s nature too 
undergoes a change, so to speak : it is seen that God is Love, etc. 


5. On ide Tri-Kaya DocTRINE 


In the Buddhist examples we meet elements which we have already 
examined. First, the historical Buddha possesses some of the marks of an 
incarnate deity (though it may be mentioned that in the Pali Canon, where 
there is of course no T'ri-Kdya doctrine, since the Hinayana, like early 
Buddhism, is agnostic—there is little distinction between the arhat or saint 
(one who achieves nibbdna) and the Buddha, except that the latter is the 
originator of the Path). (i) Gautama was possessed of something close to 
omniscience ;*° (ii) he was free from error and full of compassion (karund@)— 
thus being morally perfect ;*! (iii) he taught men the road to salvation and 
founded an order and so is in one respect (though not performatively) a 
saviour ;** (iv) he had wondrous powers.** So in these respects he has affin- 

**See E. J. Thomas History of Buddhist Thought, London (1951), p. 149. 

20 Majjhima Nikaya, i.69 ff. 

31Saddharmapundarika 136.4. 


32 Avadana Sataka i.109, etc. 
33 Divyavadana 48 ff., etc. 
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ities with a numinous being beyond the world. However, even in Mahayana 
the numinous other-worldly beings have a restricted function, for in Budd- 
hism there is no ordinary doctrine of creation. For the question whether 
the world was eternal or not (i.e. whether it was created or not) was pro- 
nounced by the Buddha to be an undetermined question.** On the other 
hand, there was a doctrine of a sort of evolution of phenomena from an 
school) as the adldya-vijndna or store-consciousness, for the world is nothing 
but mind (cittamdatra). But an apparent world arises through transformation 
of this original consciousness into individual minds, a move which causes 
individuals to conceive of the external world as really existing.** However, 
the more obviously numinous entities in the Mahayana are such Buddhas 
as Amitabha and such Bodhisattvas as Avalokitesvara. Amitabha, for 
instance, is the object of worship and devotion for countless adherents, and 
dwells in another world, his famous Pure Land in the West which gave its 
name to the Pure Land sects. This land was in effect created by him, being 
his Buddha-ksetra or Buddha-field—it being a belief that Buddhas are 
capable of such creative activity** (it is of course limited, in that no Buddha 
created the whole universe). Hence, the weaving together of the concept 
appearing in his nirmdna-kdya upon earth with that of a celestial lord to be 
addressed with words of praise and petition is not dissimilar to that occurring 
in the Christian example—with two modifications : (i) the capacity to save 
performatively is reserved, for historical reasons, for the Bodhisativas, who 
by putting off their nirvdna use the merit acquired hitherto in coming close 
to this final tranquillity to raise up the sinners who have no merit (thus we 
hae the story in the Lotus Sutra of the famous Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
who undergoes the direst afflictions and the most strenuous labours and 
who uses the merit so acquired on behalf of others out of deep compassion 
for them : he is a divine example of compassion and humility for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful) ; (ii) there are countless Buddhas, so far as the sambhoga- 
kaya and the nirmdna-kadya are concerned—though they are ultimately all 
one in their dharma-kadya. And this last point reminds us that the dharma- 
kaya or Absolute is held to be the ultimate basis for the other two bodies. 
This is very similar in part to the two-aspect doctrine of Sankara. For the 
personal deity is held to be posterior to the impersonal Absolute lying behind. 
This expresses in effect two things, first that the blending of mystical and 
numinous discourse is not perfect (how indeed could it be expected to be 2), 
so that the more anthropomorphic characteristics of the Godhead may be 
detached, so to speak, and regarded as a separate aspect thereof. And 
second, it expresses a priority decision, that in substance one kind of spiritual 
activity is superior to another, that the mystical path is more important 
than worship. Compare with this the rather different arrangement in the 
4 Majjh. Nik. 1.157, ete. 


%E. J. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 241 ff. 
**See. e.g., Sukhavati Vyuha, Sacred Books of the East, xlix, p. 15 ff. 
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Bhagavad-Gitd. where attaining Brahman is coming close to God, but yet 
remaining apart from him.*? And indeed it is this priority decision as ex- 
pressed doctrinally that allows the most extravagantly evangelistic forms 
of Buddhism, such as the Amida-Buddhism of the Judo sect, to stay within 
the fold. For even if the sambhoga-kdya of Amida Buddha is regarded in 
certain sects as revealing something essential to the Buddha-nature, yet the 
idealistic and mystical structure of doctrine remains. 

But it needs to be pointed out that the doctrine of an Absolute, as we 
saw in the Brahman-Atman example, is not a purely mystical one : it is 
already some of the distance towards a numinous doctrine ; and it is by 
no means fortuitous that the evolution of Buddhist idealism by the Mad- 
hyamika and Yogacara Schools coincided with the revulsion of ordinary 
adherents away from the pure and austerely mystical teachings of the early 
religion. For it paved the way, through the notion of an eternal, unchange- 
able, pure, all-pervading, undifferentiated reality, for the appending thereto 
the concept of personal beings whom one could worship and to whom one 
might pray—a concept spun forth from the intimations of the numinous 
among ordinary folk. For the properties ascribed to the dharma-kdya are 
reminiscent of those ascribed to numinous entities : Buddhas also are im- 
mortal, unchanging, pure and beyond our immediate range of vision. And 
there is the further point that the non-dual nature of the mystical experience 
leads to language such as this: that one becomes Brahman, one is united 
with God, etc. ; so the Buddhas through their Enlightenment become the 
dharma-kaya. Also, of course, in so becoming they lose their individuality 
—all Buddhas are in reality but one.*8 


6. TENSIONS WITHIN THE IDENTITIES 


It is, however, clear that though there are grounds for the sorts of identity- 
statements we have been here considering, there remain conflicts neverthe- 
less. For first, differing strands of discourse, having different flavours and 
different epistemological bases, are being woven together ; and each possesses 
unaccommodated segments. For example, though it is appropriate to 
worship Christ since it is appropriate to worship the Father, and though 
Christ too is Creator of the world, not all propositions are such that references 
to the Father may be indifferently replaced by references to the Son. Thus 
there is a continual element of paradox in such complex doctrinal schemes. 
Second, there is a specific spiritual conflict between the numinous and the 
mystical strand, which can be illustrated as follows : the mystical goal is 
non-dual—the mystic would wish if allowed to say that he becomes united 
with God or Allah or Brahman, since he has been in a state where there is 
no distinction between subject and object.*® But on the other hand dualism 

37See F. Edgerton, The Bhagavad-Gita translated and interpreted, Cambridge (Mass. 
1952), p. 49; and see Bhag. Gita, xiv.27, etc. 


38 Mahayana Sutralankara, 18.11. 
Kena Upan., i.4.10. 
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between God and man is of the very essence of numinous discourse. It is 
the Other that we worship. God is pure where man is sinful, exalted where 
he is abased, screened, immortal, invisible. Consequently, the history of 
mysticism within the theistic religions has not always been happy; and 
there have been serious conflicts, especially in the Christian Church, between 
mystics such as Eckhart and the upholders of orthodoxy. Moreover, the 
immediate vision vouchsafed to the mystic tends to persuade him that he 
has found the highest truth lying beyond doctrinal formulae and so to ride 
loosely by the revealed truths that have had conferred upon them some of 
the sacred immutability of their Author. Third, there is some conflict be- 
tween the numinous and incarnation strands since it does not seem to every- 
one in consonance with the terrible majesty of the Supreme Being that any 
human should be identical with him. It is prima facie a great blasphemy. 

Finally, there is the general point that the identifications depend upon 
perceiving certain similarities ; but these similarities would not, it seems, be 
sufficient in another sort of context to justify identity statements. The 
weaving together of concepts is undoubtedly loose, though sometimes the 
pattern produced seems to fit nicely. But whether the identifications are 
allowable or not is a hard question. We may say that certain doctrinal 
pictures have a good composition and we may back our judgment by pointing 
to analogies between parts that make them hang together and may appeal 
to certain spiritual principles here and there. Even so, some may think 
that doctrinal schemes are over-poetical. Are we to be like those who declare 
that no bullfinch is purple, let alone in a lilac-tree? Or are we to follow 
Aristotle in reckoning it to be the mark of an educated man to seek that 
degree of precision which the subject-matter allows ? 


R. N. Smarr 
King’s College, London. 
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LITERARY AND LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


I 


A good many aestheticians, ‘ symbolist ’ poets and critics most notably, 
seek to maintain the widest possible gulf between the language of philosophy, 
science and plain description of the world on the one hand, and the language 
of poetry on the other. Ideally, on their view, poetry should approximate 
to the art of the dancer, in whose performance “ nothing is stated, there is 
no intrusion of words for the irrelevant purpose of describing ...”! The 
poem “must not mean but be”. We entirely mistake its purpose if we 
approach it for information of any kind about the world : a poem is more 
a kind of thing than it is a vehicle for any ideas.? Although poetry is not 
music (and this is almost matter for regret to some symbolists), the words 
which figure in a poem are to be thought of as being insulated away from 
their ordinary discursive, referring, describing functions. Being set aside 
to this special aesthetic task, they cannot in performing it enter into com- 
petition with the eminently discursive languages of science or philosophy. 

From another aesthetic viewpoint, the American critic Cleanth Brooks 
claims that a poem is closely analogous to a drama. What is said in a poem 
takes its ‘truth’ not from correspondence with non-linguistic and extra- 
poetic states of affairs, but from its dramatic appropriateness in its actual 
poetic context. What is true within that context cannot without distortion 
and mutilation be extracted from the poem and asserted as independently 
true about the independently existing world. “‘ The question of belief or 
disbelief, in the intellectual sense, never arises when we are reading well ”, 
says I. A. Richards. “If unfortunately it does arise . . . we have for the 
moment ceased to be reading poetry and have become astronomers, theo- 
logians, or moralists, persons engaged in quite a different type of activity ” 
(Practical Criticism, p. 277). 

If these views are acceptable, it would follow that philosophical criticism 
is inapplicable to poetry. A poem cannot turn out to have stated either 
what is or is not the case, since its job as a poem is not to state at all. And 
if its task is primarily to be and not to mean, it is immune to the logician’s 
probings for illogicality or failures of meaning. 

Leaving the aestheticians for the moment, and turning to the philo- 
sophers, we find quite a few writers recently suggesting that metaphysics 


1Arthur Symons, quoted by Frank Kermode, Romantic Image, (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1957), p. 73. 

*See Kermode, op. cit., pp. 65 f, 136, on Pater, Ezra Pound, Hulme and Mallarmé. 

%In Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Poetry London, 1948) Brooks quotes approv- 
ingly I. A. Richards’ remark, “ it is never what a poem says that matters, but what 
it is” (p. 56). 
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is ‘a kind of puetry ’ or at least that there are strong and illuminating ana- 
logies between the two. Like poetry, we are told, metaphysics can provide 
ways of seeing the world afresh. Both crucially employ revealing paradoxes, 
and in each a vital part is played by metaphor. 

One can be sceptical about such attempts to characterize metaphysics 
as a whole in poetic terms, and yet agree that a great amount of writing— 
the expression of world-views and what can be called accounts of the ‘ human 
situation ’"—habitually use linguistic resources identical with those of the 
poet : imagery, metaphor, analogy, the exploitation of ambiguity, the control 
of special senses of key words, emotive overtones and undertones. They 
have just as much right to be called ‘ imaginative ’ as any poem. Particularly 
useful analyses of such writing can be found in the pages of John Holloway’s 
The Victorian Sage. Indeed, the great interest of this study lies in its applica- 
tion of an analytic method, which prima facie would have seemed best 
adapted to cope with poetry, upon the prose works of writers like Newman, 
Carlyle, Hardy and Arnold. Yet they yield to it very naturally and easily. 

There are a few puzzles here ; among them the following. The state- 
ments about poetry with which we started implied that the more any piece 
of writing has in common with poetry, the less capable is it of saying any- 
thing about the world. The poem is ‘ insulated ’, in the sense that it does 
not contain a message that can be exported from its context, and also in 
the sense that it is not vulnerable to logico-philosophical criticism or refuta- 
tion, as it is not in any sort of competition with philosophy. This view of 
poetry describes poetic language partly by contrasting it with metaphysical 
language ; whereas the philosophers I mention characterize some philosophy 
and quasi-philosophy partly by claiming that it is, or is very like, a sort of 
poetry. The Weltanschauung-mediators, such as the sages of Holloway’s 
book, do try to say something about the world. Further, they say incom- 
patible things about it, some of which at least must be false. They argue 
in incompatible ways, some at least therefore invalidly. And so what they 
say is, presumably, confirmable or refitable in theory, and susceptible of 
logical scrutiny. But the more their organisation approaches that of poetry, 
the harder it is to see what sorts of assessment-procedure are appropriate 
and how far we can properly bring to their assessment the canons of non- 
poetic statement and argument. 


II 


To start with, we may have to admit the presence here of a spectrum of 
language-use. At one end of it will be poetry which satisfies the symbolists’ 
demands: its mid-positions will contain those writings that use poetic 
language-devices and yet lack the ‘ insulation ’ of pure poetry : at the opposite 
end will be located pure philosophy, ‘ demythologized’ and free of every 
poetic device. This tentative scale will serve as an expository aid for the 
discussion that follows, even though it may turn out that little or no poetry 
completely satisfies the symbolist criteria at their strongest, and though no 
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philosophy may be altogether free of metaphor and analogy. 

We can most profitably begin to tackle the problem of assessment by 
looking in a little detail at some linguistic devices used by those world-view 
mediators whom we have been calling sages. They stand clearly enough 
about the middle of our scale. Holloway’s studies of Victorian sages were 
concerned simply to uncover the way they used language, not to assess the 
truth or falsity of the world-views they put across. He admitted that assess- 
ment provides a separate problem, one that needs investigating and has so 
far been neglected (T’he Victorian Sage, pp. 8 f.). In the course of making 
some similar analytic studies of seventeenth century writers (also sages, 
who used analogous linguistic devices), I have frequently been puzzled over 
the relation between analysis and assessment, between explaining and ex- 
plaining away. Often enough, analysis discloses a logical oddness in some 
device that a sage is using ; but what is not obvious is when and to what 
extent such illogicalities are vicious—within this type of writing. On the one 
hand, we may blunder by applying to it quite inapplicable and inhospitable 
logical criteria ; and, on the other, blunder equally badly by over-hospitably 
claiming that since every sort of statement has its own sort of logic, what 
would be a plain and crippling illogicality in, say, a logic text-book may be 
perfectly acceptable in such quasi-poetic, imaginative writings. How then 
is one to navigate between these twin hazards and begin to work out some 
sort of assessment-procedure for works of this kind ? 

Typically, the sage believes that ordinary formal argument and ordinary 
logic are ‘ not subtle enough ’ for mediating his vision of life and experience. 
His aim is not to convert (in Newman’s phrase) by a “ smart syllogism ”’, 
but to win the reader’s Real Assent, to make him feel his way into that 
vision, to clothe himself in it, to have his total response to the world trans- 
formed, not simply to learn new facts about it or to assume new values, 
but to have the facts and values alike reorganized, seen in a new light. To 
this end, therefore, he harnesses his ‘ poetic’ devices, his pervasive images 
and symbols, his cunningly contrived illustrations, his deft adjustment of 
meanings. He challenges by paradox, smoothes his path by tautologies 
that make the controversial seem incontestable, creating a relation between 
author and reader such that the one comes to be seen as a trustworthy 
mentor or prophet and the other as owing an inescapable, willing discipleship. 

For example: Holloway finds Carlyle lending high solemnity to his 
utterance through allowing echoes of the Authorised Version, in phrase and 
rhythm, to act as a persistent counterpoint to his own assertions. Carlyle’s 
sense that the cosmos is a single, organic, living, teeming whole is expressed 
in the “ wild, passionate energy ” of his style, in his recurrent imagery of 
fire, moving water, animal life (VS 26). This living cosmos is pregnant with 
purpose, a purpose that embraces every item in it—even humble and seem- 

‘For my seventeenth century studies, see ““ George Hakewill : the Virility of Nature ”’, 


The Journal of the History of Ideas, April 1955 ; ‘‘‘'Godfrey Goodman : Nature Vilified ”’, 
The Cambridge Journal, April 1954, and an unpublished thesis, Cosmology and Value. 
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ingly unsavoury items. “ He spreads the character of those things agreed 
to be noble or exalted to everything in the universe” (VS 31). 

‘Spreading ’ of this kind is one of the commonest devices of the sage— 
and not the Victorian alone. It is much in evidence, for instance, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century controversies over the extent of the 
catastrophe caused by the fall of man. Believers in a catastrophe of cosmic 
extent used every linguistic means in their power to ‘spread’ their sense 
of the pervasiveness of decay, degeneration and death over everything 
whatever. “‘ Our life is a kind of dying ’’, said Godfrey Goodman. And their 
opponents did precisely the same with the imagery of fecundity, of life 
abundant and undecayed. 

The sage employs some devices that can be called ‘ verbal’ in a more 
thoroughgoing way. Carlyle, once more, frequently introduces new, special 
senses of key words in the form of an appeal to their ‘ real’, though often 
ignored meanings. He is not innovating, he implies, but simply recalling 
abused words to their proper réles (VS 42 ff.). Newman likewise so controls 
the meaning of his crucial terms that his argument appears to be given 
almost the irrefutability of analytic statement. To take one example only : 
he redefines ‘ life ’ in such a way as to make it a definitional matter that the 
life possessed by a non-Catholic church must be shoddy, productive of 
complacency, hypocrisy and hostility to true religion. The life of the Catholic 
is qualitatively different : it alone is real, authentic life (VS 199 f.). 

Now it is easy enough in tracing out the logic of these and the like devices 
to detect questionable movements of thought and dubious arguments. Is 
Carlyle entitled to his Authorised Version echoes? Are his matter, and his 
authority as a writer, weighty enough to justify his bold (or blasphemous) 
style? Or is he adding a high solemnity, a prophetic dignity, to what on 
its own merits is unworthy of them? Again, he may write as wildly and 
energetically as he pleases, but it is still another question whether the cosmos 
is in tune with him. He may pack his writing with imagery of life and move- 
ment ; and yet that choice of imagery may be biassed and one-sided. He 
may succeed in spreading the tone of nobility and exaltation over the world 
as a whole, but only at the cost of obliterating important distinctions and 
gradations of value. If we follow Goodman in redefining ‘ dying’ (‘‘ Our 
life is a kind of dying ”’), if we accept his low redefinition and let ‘ dying’ 
stand for a great deal more than what goes on in our last hours, then are 
we not making ourselves mournful through mere sleight of language? The 
kind of challenge which can be offered to Goodman and to any user of like 
redefinitions is most adroitly expressed in a snatch of dialogue in one of 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s novels : 

“** T know I shall die myself in due course.” 
‘ You know that is not being likely to die.’ 
‘ And I may die at any moment.’ 
‘So may we all,’ said Emma. 
‘Of course you may not,’ said her father. ‘ Do not claim a tragic 
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interest that is not yours. And do not plan for me to be friendless 
and childless in my last days.’ 

‘So you admit the days are your last ?’ said Gaunt, smiling. 
‘In a broad sense. . . I may have a good many of them.’ 

‘If the sense is broad enough, we are all living our last days.’ 

‘I meant it to be as broad as that.’ 

‘We are all living our last days’, said Mildred lightly. ‘ And we 
are all living our first ones, and all living the ones in be. 
tween... .”””’.5 

In general terms, what we have characteristically in those spreadings 
of meaning is first a redefinition, high or low—contracting or expanding 
the scope of an expression : second, some of the contextual implications of 
the original and normal sense are allowed to leak back into the new sense 
(so that, e.g., ‘ dying’ retains its macabre tone and association, although 
its scope is extended to phenomena not normally macabre at all). We might 
nickname such a device a ‘ leaky redefinition ’. 

Some sage-writings use more complex devices than that, in order to 
give universal scope to their key concepts. A sage! may begin by citing 
instances of a certain pattern (virility, decline, the awesome or miraculous) 
as found in his experience. But once the pattern is given a modicum of 
empirical backing, it becomes for him a kind of conceptual lens through 
which all the rest of his experience is filtered. Phenomena which do not 
appear to exemplify the pattern at all are treated as deceptive, misleading : 
verbally at least the sage contrives to bring them under it—if only, on 
occasion, by suggesting that he commands a privileged, synoptic view, which 
he is trying by every linguistic means to communicate also to his reader. 
What are the assessment questions here? First, there is the question, how 
far is the claim to detect a universal pattern backed up by the empirical 
instances ? Is it that once the pattern has been shown to apply to a small 
range of phenomena, it is rashly and for no sufficient reason claimed to 
apply to absolutely everything? Are the recalcitrant cases brought into 
the pattern by purely verbal means? Could an opponent make a case for 
the universality of some other, incompatible pattern—a case that, if no 
stronger than the first, is at least no weaker ? 

With regard to the sage’s ‘ verbal arguments’, where these consist in 
appeals to the ‘real’ or ‘ proper’ senses of words, the question will be, 
Are these in fact the accepted senses, or is a redefinition being smuggled in 
under cover of a bogus appeal? Should this be so, it is still another matter, 
of course, whether the redefinition is handled with consistency or is, in my 
sense, a leaky one. Lastly, the task of assessment would involve uncovering 
those places where the controversial has been made to look uncontroversial, 
where problems of substance have been ‘solved’ by definition, to search 
out whether the sage’s total constellation of symbols, images, crucial con- 
cepts, has been given adequate anchorage in experience to warrant the claim 


SIvy Compton-Burnett, Darkness and Day (Gollancz, 1951), pp. 29 f.; quoted by 
kind permission of the publisher. 
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that it is more than a free-fantasia or an ‘ uninterpreted’ system. 
Despite Holloway’s concern for analysis and not assessment, he does 
throw out one or two interesting hints about the extent to which he believes 
illogicality in linguistic devices damages (or does not damage) the sage’s 
project as a whole. Thus, he denies that illogicality inevitably invalidates 
a work in which it appears. Even if a logically confused device is used to 
make the reader see an object in a new way, or feel in a new way about it, 
the new attitude or the new emotion may be in themselves quite appropriate 
to the object, despite the illogicality. To turn to contemplate the object 
itself may confirm those new responses. (On the other hand, it may show 
them up as inappropriate.) At all events, we cannot rule in advance that 
any responses elicited through logically invalid devices are ipso facto value- 
less.® 
Similarly, he defends Newman’s use of verbal arguments, his presentation 
of the controversial as non-controversial, as being effective ways of helping 
the reader to enter imaginatively into his world-view. Those arguments 
are integral parts of Newman’s aim to secure his reader’s Real Assent. They 
“lend support to the idea that, at least for an enquirer in a natural condition 
of mind, truth is simple ; since, if we really understand what we are saying 
., we already have within ourselves the answers we seek ’”’ (VS 200 f.). 
How far do these suggestions of Holloway’s help with the general problem 
of assessment ? First, it is quite true that his test of authentic or unauthentic 
response (‘ Look back to the thing ’) is often relevant and helpful. But in 
some very important cases it is hard to see how it could be applied. Suppose, 
for instance, a sage points to a variety of phenomena which lead him to 
conclude that the image of irrational, blind will best fits the world as he 
knows it. There are two possibilities : either the cosmic will is taken by 
him as a logical construction out of the (purposeless, mutually antagonistic, 
ete.) phenomena, and amounts to no more than a pithy and dramatic sum- 
ming-up of his experience of these and the like. Alternatively, the will is 
playing the réle of a metaphysically inferred entity—not another name for 
the phenomena, but thought of as ‘ behind ’ the phenomena, their ‘ ground ’ 
or cause. Now in cases of the first sort, Holloway’s test is perfectly applicable : 
we can turn back to the phenomena themselves, and be unconcerned over 
the logic of the means by which we were coaxed into seeing them as ir- 
rational and blind. In the second sort of case, this is not so. If the argu- 
ments by which the sage seeks to persuade us to believe in his irrational will 
are invalid, and if the will is empirically unobservable in itself, is unanalysable 
into the phenomena instanced without remainder, then there can be no 
‘turning back to the object ’, and we have as yet no good grounds for accept- 
ing its existence. In general, when a linguistic device does not simply draw 
attention to some object that we can also look at independently and sum up 
for ourselves, but functions as an argument to the existence of unobservables 


"See VS 51 f. 
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(Newman on the Catholic’s ‘ supernatural ’ life), then we cannot shrug off 
as unimportant any illogicalities it may contain. Some devices are like 
ladders that can be kicked away on reaching the top: others are not thus 
dispensable. 

I suspect also that Holloway is over-hospitable to verbal arguments of 
the kind he finds in Newman. He takes the view that Newman believed 
there could be no independent, formally valid apologetic for his position 
and that the only sort of justification available for it is by way of just such 
devices as are laid bare in the chapter devoted to him in T'he Victorian Sage, 
Supposing that everything does depend on these, then surely Newman 
would be guilty of hoodwinking his reader in persuading him that (for 
instance) from a mere analysis of ordinary meanings of certain words he 
ean find valid grounds for Catholic belief. The alleged ‘ uniqueness’ of 
the sage’s use of language could hardly exonerate him from the charge of 
deception in those places where he veils the controversial in bland appeals 
to the seemingly obvious and incontestable. 

It is not hard to see why this temptation to over-hospitality should 
arise. The close analogy between the sage’s use of language and the poet’s 
suggests strongly that the one really relevant question to put to the sage’s 
writing is, Does it successfully communicate a vision of life, a humanly 
possible orientation or set of attitudes? But the sage quite clearly aims 
not only to express his own vision, but (in almost every case) to convince 
his reader that his vision is peculiarly authoritative, that he has good reasons 
for seeing the world the way he does and not in some other way. His is a 
philosophy of life not in the sense of (i) ‘ The way I happen to see the world 
—for reasons good or bad ’, but in the stronger sense of (ii) ‘ What I regard 
myself as having good reason for holding as the truth about the world’. 
We are right to give high marks to a sage for success in the imaginative 
presentation of his view, but it looks as if this is not the only virtue he re- 
quires as a sage. There is still a place for apologetic—even if apologetic of 
a curious and elusive kind. 

In Carlyle’s view (here close to Coleridge’s) the answers to ultimate 
questions “offer themselves to imagination rather than logic”’.? And 
Cleanth Brooks contrasts the poet’s insistence on “‘ imaginative unity ” with 
his refusal “ to depend on nonimaginative classifications, those of logic and 
science ’’.6 The dichotomy, imagination/logic, runs closely parallel to that 
between presentation and apologetic, and is plainly crucial to the whole 
problem of assessing the sage’s use of language. Were it always possible to 
have an apologetic detached or detachable from the presentation of a view: 
this problem would vanish. Provided the apologetic were itself based on 
sound evidence and valid argument, it would be of no consequence if in 
making the view imaginatively vivid (in the presentation, that is) devices 
of questionable logic were used. So long as they helped the reader to feel 

7Quoted VS 4. 

*Brooks, op. cit., p. 51. 
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his way into the view, to discover what the world looked like from the new 
standpoint, then no matter if the writer administered a temporary intellectual 
anaesthesia, and masked the points where anxieties about verification might 
be checks and obstacles to imaginative acceptance. 

There are sages who do make this distinction between presentation and 
apologetic. It can be argued, I think, that Newman was one. But the 
difficulties really begin with those who do not—probably the majority. 
With those, the presenting and the grounding of their views happen simul- 
taneously through the same arguments and images and analogies. Thus, 
the assessment of the validity or invalidity of the total view cannot be 
in their case unrelated to the logical validity or invalidity of the linguistic 
devices which they use. No doubt, the view may sometimes survive the 
presence of a number of invalid moves, but not an indefinitely large number 
For they do not any longer have a purely auxiliary function ; they are no 
longer simply the means of helping the reader to realize the new perspective 
imaginatively. They now have to take the weight of the argument-in-chief. 
It is one thing to admire the way a sage jerks his reader into seeing the world 
from his peculiar angle : it is quite another to judge the value and the appro- 
priateness of the viewpoint into which he is jerked. 

Let us look at one case in which illogical linguistic devices could most 
plausibly be considered innocuous. Imagine a situation that can with equal 
propriety be interpreted in two or more ways. At the simplest level an 
example would be an ambiguous drawing ; for more complex and relevant 
cases, ambiguous pieces of behaviour or characters, or rival interpretations 
—say, religious versus naturalist—of experience as a totality. Following 
John Wisdom, we may speak of this sort of situation as a ‘ picture prefer- 
ence’. Now it is clear that if a situation is picture preference, if it admits, 
without distortion or suppression of any detail, two or more equally legitimate 
interpretations, then it is a matter of no importance if one is helped towards 
realizing one of these preferences by linguistic means that involve illogicality. 
To help someone to see one of the preferences in an ambiguous drawing, for 
instance, any trick will do. Once he has been led to organize the constituent 
lines in the appropriate way, again the ladder can be kicked away. The 
possibility of ‘ taking ’ the drawing in that way is now clear : he can go on 
taking it so, if he wants to, without further reference to the arguments or 
instructions which originally guided him. 

Picture preference situations are a smallish sub-class among situations 
in general. It may be thought that discussing them will be of little value to 
the assessment-problems of sage-writings. And yet very frequently sages 
and their interpreters do rely on the notion of picture preferences in describing 
their aims and achievements. The sage, we are told, seeks to present the 
old phenomena from a new viewpoint, the familiar in an unfamiliar light ; 
not to give one “news” about the world, so much as to construct a new 
mosaic out of the old facts. Obviously, too, the more this sort of language 
is used—that is to say, the stronger the suggestion that the sages’ world- 
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views are alternative readings of the cosmic duck-rabbit—the more plausible 
it is that illogicalities do not matter in the texture of their exposition. 

This, however, seems to me a rather badly distorted picture, one that 
leads to a far too generous treatment of many sages. As suspected, the trouble 
arises from greatly exaggerating the prevalence of genuine picture preference 
situations, and from forgetting how situations which do not belong to that 
class can be wittingly or unwittingly manipulated to look as if they did, 
A drawing may, for instance, be a good likeness of a rabbit, but may be 
forced to resemble a duck only by an adroit covering up of certain lines by 
the thumb. So on the vast scale of world-views, the impression of ambiguity 
may again sometimes be bogus, obtained only by linguistically suppressing, 
overstating or misassimilating various features of our experience. In such 
cases we are being misled by the sage or his commentator when he says, 
‘* Tllogicalities in these ancillary devices are of no consequence : they are 
simply means whereby you may be jerked into seeing the world a new way ”, 
For it will be truer to say, “ Their illogicality is of very great consequence; 
since it is largely or altogether because of them that the total situation is 
being ‘ rigged’ or ‘ fixed’ so as to look picture preference, when in fact it 
is not’. To glance at one example : certain theologians have claimed that 
the world can be interpreted with equal plausibility on Christian lines and 
on naturalistic lines (and that one can make only an ‘ existential leap ’ for 
one or other of the preferences). But suppose one challenges the convincing. 
ness of, say, the Christian’s interpretation of suffering. If the Christian’s 
belief is that without the fact of suffering the virtues of patience, courage, 
etc., would have been (logically) impossible, the naturalist might retort 
that the agony of the innocent—the child who burns to death when its 
clothes catch fire—is too high a price to pay for the availability of those 
virtues : and that no good God would exact the price. He denies, in other 
words, that the situation does yield a picture preference. (This illustration 
has the merit of showing how different from the simple ambiguous drawing 
cases some of the world-view arguments can be : here a value-judgment, not 
a group of lines on paper, is the focus of debate.) 

The only reasonable conclusion from all this seems to be that we are by 
no means always able to tell easily whether or not we are in the presence of 
a picture preference. With simple duck-rabbit cases we can see it for oru- 
selves ‘synoptically ’, and can happily alternate between the preferences 
at will. But not so with something as complex as a world-view. Yet only 
if we already knew the sage’s situation to involve a genuine picture preference 
would we be justified in shrugging our shoulders over the illogicality of the 
devices which he employs. The most we can do, and the only safe procedure, 
is to check step by step, device by device, for possible faking of the situation; 
looking for the thumb that covers those parts of the rabbit-picture that spoil 
the picture of the duck. 

If this is the reasonable conclusion, then it bears on our more general 
discussion in this way. It suggests that illogicality in the detail of the lin- 
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guistic devices is more intimately related to the validity or invalidity of 
the total view than seemed likely at first glance. And this relationship 
is screened by the uncritical use of the dichotomy, ‘ imaginative/logical ’, 
and by those phrases which misleadingly imply that a situation can be 
taken as picture preference without a great deal of preparatory scrutiny ; 
phrases like ‘ seeing the world anew’, ‘ taking up a new slant on the old 
phenomena ’, and so on. If it is true that ‘ poetical’ uses of language filter 
their way down the scale from pure poetry to the writings of sages, it is 
equally true that logical issues filter their way up into those same writings 
from the other end of the spectrum. The various elements on our scale are 
turning out to be unexpectedly interdependent. 


iil 


The sages stand roughly in the middle of the scale. Something needs to 
be said now about the ends. First, and a mere note only, the metaphysical 
end. 

It is certainly an exaggeration to claim that metaphysics is essentially 
a metaphorical language or essentially illuminating paradox or essentially 
any other one thing. It is far more likely to be many things, related like 
the strands of the Wittgensteinian rope. In The Philosophical Quarterly, 
1953, G. P. Henderson showed at least that in a good deal of metaphysics 
metaphor has played a very important part. 

“Thus, Spinoza says : ‘Our mind, in so far as it knows itself and 
the body under the form of eternity, necessarily has a knowledge of 
God, and knows that it is in God and is conceived through him’ 
(Prop. 30). Spinoza means that knowledge of human nature depends 
for its extension less upon perception or introspection than upon the 
mathematical development of physics and psychology. He says: 
‘The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, 
but something of it remains which is eternal’ (Prop. 23). He means 
that we can come to know mathematically true propositions, pro- 
positions which require no verification by reference to what exists 
in time, and that our minds are eternal in this special sense ’’ (p. 4). 
If this is Spinoza’s meaning, why the theological wrappings? Why not 
commend the mathematico-scientific procedures directly? Henderson 
replies : 
“In Spinoza’s hands [metaphysics] consist of presenting a description 
in such a way that one’s attitude to the descriptum will be different 
from what it would have been otherwise. . . . Thus it is unfamiliar, 
but for certain purposes effective, to call the physical world ‘ God’ 
or rather ‘an attribute of God’ as Spinoza does. . . . Such expres- 
sions are both appraisive and prescriptive. And they are essentially 
metaphorical. 
If it were not for the rhetorical advantages to be derived from it, 
the language of theology which Spinoza uses would be nothing but a 
hindrance to him ” (pp. 5, 8). 
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Like Holloway with his Victorians, Henderson does not discuss the ques- 
tions of assessment raised by such a view of metaphysics. To raise such 
questions would plainly carry us back to just the sort of problems we have 
been surveying apropos of sages. If the metaphysician is covertly commend. 
ing and appraising, his metaphors are the means by which he suggests to 
his reader that he has good grounds for his commendations and appraisals 
Of course, he may well have grounds independent of and additional to those 
that are implied metaphorically (a detachable apologetic) ; but to the extent 
that the metaphors do function as indirect providers of grounds, we are 
justified in asking whether the grounds they imply are valid or invalid, 
Spinoza’s claim that something of the mind remains which is eternal draws 
attention to an epistemological and logical fact, and at the same time evokes 
the overtones of mystery and hope that the language of ‘ eternal life ’ in. 
evitably carries. But it can be objected that, if Henderson’s interpretation 
is correct, Spinoza is using that language in such a special way that it is 
no longer entitled to carry those overtones, and that if it does so it is only 
by means of a leaky redefinition that still allows the normal senses of the 
redefined words to determine the emotive and evaluative tone of the new 
use. The case is closely analogous to Carlyle’s ‘ cashing in ’ on biblical sub- 
limity by adopting the style of the Authorised Version. 

Another metaphysical example can be drawn from Bergson. In Bergson’s 
view no series of perceptions of the same object or recollections of the same 
event consist of really identical members. The second perception is modified 
by memory of the first ; the tenth time I recall an event is a different experi- 
ence (not merely numerically different) from the ninth. Bergson relies on 
this to throw over human experience as a whole a tone of adventurousness 
and continual novelty. But it can be questioned whether he is entitled to 
that tone. For these (most often minimally) differing experiences can be 
taken as introducing adventure or novelty into life, only if ‘ adventure’, 
‘novelty ’ and related words are given an extended sense (a low redefinition). 
But Bergson plainly counts on their ordinary senses still to leak through and 
to colour his account of experience with their implications— surprising’, 
‘wonderful ’, ‘ unpredictably and significantly different’. And yet his re- 
definitions, taken strictly, make it impossible for him to rely any more on 
these implications.® 

Both these examples help to make the same point : to the extent that 
traditional metaphysics does use the same devices as we saw the sage em- 
ploying, it is vulnerable to the same sort of assessment-tests. 


I want to look now towards the other end of the poetry-philosophy 
scale. We have been forced to conclude that quasi-poetic devices in the 
writings of sages and metaphysicians can sometimes be judged illegitimate 
for reasons of logic, that imagination and logic cannot be neatly dichotomized 


*For a criticism of Bergson close to this see A. O. Lovejoy, University of California 
Chronicle, Vol. 15, pp. 441 ff. 
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in either of their cases. With regard to poetry itself, however, the same con- 
clusion surely cannot apply. Certainly we saw at the start that many 
critics vigorously deny that it does. But they do not altogether convince 
me. There are occasions when in reading a poem I am aware that some 
effect is being obtained by precisely similar means as in discredited sage- 
metaphysics examples. Only, I find it much more embarrassing to know, in 
the case of poetry, what to do about my discovery. If it troubles me, is it 
only because I am reading the poem in the wrong way, reading it critically 
as philosophy, instead of responding to the poet’s invitation to ‘ feel into’ 
his experience ? Sometimes it may be: but there certainly are occasions 
when detecting flaws of logic may effectively prevent a poem making its 
intended impact as a poem. Consider some characteristic images from 
Traherne : 
“Then was my Soul my only All to me, 
A living endless Ey, 
Scarce bounded with the Sky, 
Whose Power, & Act & Essence was to see : 
I was an inward Sphere of Light, 
Or an interminable Orb of Sight, 
Exceeding that w*" makes the Days, 
A vital Sun that shed abroad his Rays : 
All life, all Sense, 
A naked, simple, pure Intelligence ”’.!° 

There are a great many poetic excellences in Traherne’s verse that 
linguistic analysis may help to explain without explaining away in the least 
degree. Our present question, however, is whether there is any respect in 
which it does explain away what it analyses, and so inhibit a full response 
to his poetry. In developing his pervasive theme of the soul’s ‘sight’, 
Traherne constantly assimilates, treats as identical, the sight of eyes and 
the ‘ vision’ of the mind. He speaks as if the soul—that is, the innocent, 
childlike soul—took on the immensity of whatever immense things or dis- 
tances it observed. He conflates the ideas of sight and presence (“ This 
made me present evermore/With whatsoere I saw ’’!), and goes so far as to 
equate being present with possessing and even containing. 

“ Ev’n thus my Spirit was an Endless Sphere, 
Like God himself : He, Hev’n, & Earth, being there ”’.% 

These assimilations are vital to the build-up of Traherne’s picture of the 
soul, as infinitely mobile, omnipresent, all-possessing—a supreme object of 
wonder. And it is the evoking of wonder at the soul that is the aim of a 
great deal of Traherne’s poetry (and prose too, in the Centuries of Meditations). 

Now suppose logic and epistemology compel us to reject those assimila- 
tions of meanings, our response to the poems cannot fail to be upset. If we 

Poems of Felicity (edited by H. I. Bell, Clarendon Press, 1910), p. 13. 

“J bid., p. 79. 

21bid., p. 85. 
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remind ourselves that imaginative presence is one thing and actual presence 
another ; that the observation of immense things does not require an equal 
immensity on the part of the observer ; and so on, point by point ; then in 
so far as Traherne’s peculiar, intense wonderment was wonder on the grounds 
of the soul’s having these remarkable capacities, the undermining of those 
grounds cannot but undermine also the wondering response. In reply, it 
may be claimed that there is wonder enough left at the thought of the capac- 
ities the soul or mind does unquestionably have, to many of which Traherne 
is drawing attention, directly or indirectly, in his poems. But this may well 
be so and my point remain true. There may be wonder enough left ; but 
not the precise quality of wonder which these poems try to communicate ; 
and it is that alone that concerns us at the moment. But again, could we 
not simply take note of the unacceptable assimilations, redefinitions and 
such-like devices, and then, suspending our disbelief for the duration of the 
poem, enjoy it to the full? To a degree we can, but not to the full, not with- 
out a most significant loss in sympathy with Traherne’s purpose for his 
reader. For Traherne has a great deal of the sage about him, and like every 
other sage wishes his reader’s Real Assent, not merely his suspended dis- 
belief. Any element of make-believe is fatal to the poet’s high seriousness. 
The Centuries use precisely the same images and devices of language as the 
poems : to pass from the first to the second is to move gently into a tighter 
and more intense rhythmical integration of identical materials used to the 
identical end. It is very hard to believe that the transition must require 
the reader to make a complete exchange of one set of critical tools for another. 

There are, of course, poets who have little or nothing of the sage in them. 
And there are situations where wonder, say, can be evoked without logically 
vulnerable argument : wonder at a flowering cactus—at the sheer existence 
of the thing, or at the transformations of water—mountain torrent, ice, 
mist, cloud. In these cases the main work of the poet’s language is to lead 
the reader to look in the right direction—the ladder can be kicked away. 
But with cases like Traherne’s, where wonder is evoked upon certain assail- 
able grounds, if the grounds are rejected, the wonder is no longer evoked 
with the same seriousness or to the same degree. We are conscious now that 
the wonder was generated by a logical (or factual) muddle. Trying to re- 
capture the poem’s intended effect is rather like trying to laugh again at, 
or be surprised by, a joke one has seen through. In other words, it looks 
as if it is not only with sages and metaphysicians that the detecting of 
illogical devices can lead to a partial discrediting of the work in which they 
appear, but also, surprisingly, with some poets. The dogma that poetry 
as such is ‘ insulated’ against logical or factual verification or falsification, 
that its function is to be and not to mean, begins to look at least an over- 
general one, applicable to some poetry perhaps, but not to all. 

To claim that analysis can modify a reader’s response to a poem—prevent 
Traherne from evoking the quality of wonderment which he believes due 
to the soul, is to bring out an important difference between the nature of 
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literary analysis from, say, analysis in music. The analysis of a movement 
that is jocose or funereal can never ‘ discredit ’ its jocosity or funereal sad- 
ness, though it may show how these have been obtained. Jocosity is in 
the rondo in a way wonder is not in Traherne’s poems. For it is nonsense 
to interrogate the music for the grounds of its jocosity ; but very good sense 
with Traherne and his wonderment. Crucially, poems do not evoke feeling 
through sound alone, or even (save in rare cases) by the sheer pageant of 
succeeding images. You cannot say of a poem by Traherne, ‘“‘ Damn the 
logic, and enjoy the poem : get back to the emotion it expresses’’. Poems 
do not function as emotion-transfusions. They state; they compare and 
contrast ; they modify our conception of A in the light of B ; they reorganize 
the elements of our experience on a small or a great scale. And to the extent 
that it is things in the real world that the poet is comparing, relating afresh, 
and so on, to that extent it is relevant to ask, “ Do they admit of this re- 
orientation, or is it fantastic, arbitrarily imposed, grossly biassed?” All 
is well if the poem is plainly intended to be a fantasy, or quixotic, or the 
expression of an avowedly subjective slant.'* My sole point is that of an 
important class of poems this cannot be said—any more than it can be said 
of sage and metaphysical works. These poems fall outside the scope of the 
symbolist insulation-doctrine ; and the exclusive dichotomies of presentation/ 
apologetic, imaginative/logical, cannot be applied to them. In view of 
recent controversies, it is important to add that the sort of poetic analysis 
which I have been considering (like the parallel analysis of sage-writings) is 
directed to the detailed use of language in the poem as a whole, and not to 
an attempted paraphrase of its ‘meaning’ or ‘message’. Traherne’s (or 
Wordsworth’s or Rilke’s) shortcomings as philosophers are largely irrelevant 
to the literary analysis of their poems. The one occasion where illogicality 
is relevant is if their poetic intention (within a particular poem) cannot be 
realized unless their reader remains oblivious to the invalidity of linguistic 
devices actually and crucially used’within that poem. 


IV 


There are a few poems which come near to satisfying the demands of 
the insulation dogma ; and there may be some metaphysics which is nearly 
innocent of metaphor. My concern in this essay, however, has been to 
examine the sorts of writing which lie between these ideal limits of our 
scale. They have included metaphysics as pure as Spinoza’s and poetry as 
pure as Traherne’s. The questions I have put to my near-random sample of 
poets, sages and metaphysicians are these : ““ In trying to assess the validity 
of their world-views, does anything follow from the discovery of illogical 
linguistic devices in the detail of the writing?” ; “‘ If we judge them to be 
practising an essentially imaginative activity, does this exonerate them from 


The propriety of speaking of a poet’s or poem’s ‘intention’ has recently been 
contested. An admirable defence, however, can be found in Theodore Redpath’s article 
““ Some a is of Modern Aesthetics”, in British Philosophy in the Mid Century (Allen 
& Unwin, 1957). 
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every demand of logic?” To the latter question I have answered No. 
But a caveat must be added. The most I have shown is that sometimes, 
and with some devices, certain illogicalities are crippling : but this is not to 
commit the howler of denying that the poet can legitimately use forms of 
statement which are not acceptable in the logic primer. Paradoxes, formal 
contradictions, syntactical violations of many kinds, may be the making, 
not the marring, of a poem. No more have I denied that the poet may, if 
he chooses, concern himself with a fantasy- or dream-world instead of the 
actual world, or write nonsense-verse by intention, not accident. 

Note, finally, that in one usefully extended sense of the metaphor, a 
poem can be ‘ framed’ and may yet assert something about the world, and 
so be open to assessment-tests. In this sense the frame includes not only 
the layout on the page, the metre, rhyme and stanza patterns, but also the 
interrelation of image with image, the intimate contextual interdependence 
of any one verse upon every other, the mutual modification of the meanings 
of important words throughout the poem. To claim that a poem is in this 
sense framed plainly does not imply that it is insulated against asserting 
anything—though this nonsequitur is commonly enough made. For the 
works of sages show the same sort of organic interrelatedness, dependence 
of part on part; and no one, even in the interest of an aesthetic theory, 
could claim that for that reason their writings asserted nothing. 
RonaLp W. HEPBURN 
University of Aberdeen. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MORAL DISCOURSE 


Dr. Nielsen’s article in the Philosophical Quarterly of July 1957 is open 
to serious criticism. Having suggested that the distinction between the 
function of morality and the function of moral language “ is more confusing 
than enlightening ” and having taken the additional precaution of speaking 
of moral language only, Dr. Nielsen assumes that he has to deal with one 
type of function only. But there is a distinction which can and needs to be 
made and which is, in fact, implied in his approach. His failure to be aware 
of this obscures his description, causes his embarrassment about its analytical 
or empirical character and slams the door on any confirmation or ‘ dis- 
confirmation ’ of his description. 

The distinction I have in mind is that between the linguistic and the 
social functions of moral discourse. The names do not, of course, matter. 
The main point is to suggest that Dr. Nielsen talks about two different 
things as if they were one. I need not, therefore, concern myself here with 
exhaustive definitions of either, nor with a discussion of their undoubted 
relations with each other. What matters is to show a significant difference. 
The linguistic functions of a form of discourse are those, the understanding 
of which are a conditio sine qua non of practising that form of discourse 
meaningfully. The social functions of a form of discourse can be described 
without reference to what needs to be understood by the users of such 
language. To give an example outside the field of morals : if I said, adapting 
an Oxford Dictionary definition, “ Religious language serves to express 
reverence for, and desire to please, a divine ruling power ”’, I should be des- 
cribing a linguistic function of religious discourse, in other words, something 
which needs to be understood and intended if there is to be religious talk. 
But if I said, ‘‘ Religious language serves as dope for the people ”’, I should 
be talking about a social function. What is expressed here is a hypothesis 
about the réle of religious discourse in the life of society. It need not be 
part of the case of anybody who believes this hypothesis to be true that those 
who talk religiously intend to dope the people or are even aware of doing so. 

In consequence, if this distinction has been correctly conceived, the 
linguistic functions are uncovered by explication and sensitive awareness 
of usage, while the social function has to be discovered by empirical 
investigation. 

The first half of Dr. Nielsen’s description (W)—referring to ‘ guiding 
conduct ’, describes a linguistic function, the second half, concerned with 
‘the harmonious satisfaction . . .’, describes a social function. That moral 
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discourse is to guide conduct is understood by the ‘ plain man’. If there is 
any shadow of doubt the philosopher can ‘ explicate’ it from the meaning 
of moral language by his “ cultivated sensitivity to the operations of lang- 
uage””’ and such a conception of how moral discourse functions is pre- 
“empirical sociological description of the morals and man- 
ners of the human animal”. But that moral discourse aims at achieving 
‘harmonious satisfaction ’ cannot be explicated in that way. As Dr. Nielsen 
admits, the ‘ plain’ man would be “ shocked, if not amused” at such a 
notion. To the philosopher it is by no means evident even on reflection 
and for the sociologist it is by no means a presupposition without which 
he cannot start his work on morals. 

The various individual flaws of Dr. Nielsen’s article can be traced back 
to the basic failure to keep this distinction in mind. 

(i) Dr. Nielsen starts with an analysis of linguistic functions and comes 
to the point when he realises that a further specification is necessary because 
‘ not all advice or appraisal of conduct is moral advice or moral appraisal ”’. 
But as he then shifts to an analysis of the social function, on the assumption 
that it is the same kind of thing and will help him to complete the analysis, 
he never achieves a uniquely descriptive characterisation. Description (W) 
fits the two sentences, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ and ‘ It may not be a bad idea 
to avoid killing people ’, equally well. In other words, unless the particular 
linguistic function of moral discourse to be categorical guidance is mentioned, 
moral discourse is not distinguished from other forms of discourse, such as 
prudential advice, talk about manners, etc. 

(ii) Description (W) is a hybrid consisting of a part which is a piece of 
linguistic explication and another which is not. (What it is, whether an 
empirical generalisation or a metaphysical interpretation, I am not sure.) 
It is no wonder that he then finds the question whether this whole is analytical 
or empirical embarrassing and that he cannot imagine ways in which the 
description can be confirmed or ‘ disconfirmed’. We may expect him to 
extend arguments which properly apply only to the first part to the whole. 

(iii) Dr. Nielsen’s odd conception of ‘ disconfirmation’ merits special 
attention. Presumably, because he has so strenuously denied the empirical 
character of his description he is unable even to envisage the ordinary 
procedure of ‘ disconfirmation ’ and has recourse to the invention of alter- 
native descriptions which he proceeds to knock down. To prove that all 
swans are white we do not experiment with the theory that all swans are 
black ; we look at individual swans and if we find a creature which is un- 
doubtedly a swan and black there is our ‘ disconfirmation ’. 

The parallel procedure in our case would be to take a moral utterance 
referring to a concrete situation and to examine whether ‘ harmonious satis- 
faction’ can be explicated as something actually recommended in the 
utterance, or can be shown to be a consequence of complying with the 
guidance. I say, ‘‘ The Smith family ought not to watch television tonight 
so that their son can get on with his homework ”’. The father and his daughter 
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want to watch a thriller, the mother wants the father to watch TV rather 
than go to his club, and the son himself would like to see the thriller too, 
though he also wants to do well in school. It seems to me that no amount 
of explication or sensitive insight into the operations of language can reveal 
that the above moral utterance functions as a recommendation to achieve 
harmonious satisfaction or the different aims involved. It clearly suggests 
that one aim should be pursued at the expense of several others. This con- 
firms my previous assertion that the harmonious achievement of satisfaction 
is not a linguistic function. Could the utterance be understood as in fact, 
if not in intention, tending towards harmonization ? This may be possible, 
but it is certainly not obvious. (We may say, “Surely the parents desire 
their son’s success and to suppress the slight wish to see a play serves the 
broader harmonisation of their desires”. But if—unlikely though this may 
be—the parents do not desire the son’s success, does that in any way affect 
the force or character of the moral utterance ?) 

It would, of course, be facile to assume that a single illustration sketchily 
analysed is sufficient to dismiss the second part of Dr. Nielsen’s description 
(W). All I want to show is that it is possible to throw doubt on the adequacy 
of his model of compromise within a democracy of desires and to suggest 
the line along which Dr. Nielsen would have to try to establish his case. 


H. P. Rickman 
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THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


I cannot hope to deal with all the points raised by Mr. Kemp in his 
scholarly criticism of my paper ; on the other hand, I cannot forbear from 
commenting on the following somewhat arbitrary selection. 


On ‘ WILLING’ 

Talk about whether or not we could will that our maxim should become 
a universal law is queer not, I think, because ‘ will’ is an unusual verb, but 
because it is difficult to see what volitional attitude we could take up to 
something so utterly outside our power to achieve as the universalisation 
of our maxim. This is presumably the reason why some commentators use 
‘desire ’ and ‘ wish ’ instead of ‘ will’, and it is why I talk about what we 
could choose, if we had the power, or what we would choose, if the universal- 
isation of our maxim should by some miracle be the consequence of our 
action. Against Mr. Kemp’s view that willing should be defined not simply 
in terms of choosing, but in terms of rational choosing, the following objec- 
tions may be raised. 

(1) The trouble with using what a rational being can or cannot will as 
a test of right or wrong is that in the ordinary sense of ‘ rational ’ rational 
beings are as capable of immorality as anyone else, and that in its technical, 
capital letter sense it tends to be a criterion of a Rational Being that he 
never chooses immorally ; hence you have to know what is immoral first 
in order to know what a Rational Being would choose, and so cannot deduce 
that it is immoral from the fact that a Rational Being would not choose it. 

(2) Kant (19) states that I can will to lie, and clearly means decide or 
choose to lie. 

(3) In the passages we are discussing there is an obvious antithesis be- 
tween the objects of my choice, i.e., the action and its universalisation. 
According to Mr. Kemp, there is also an antithesis between two sorts of 
choice, ordinary choice and rational choice (willing). If this were correct, 
we would expect to see Kant contrasting being able to choose an action 
with being unable to will (rationally choose) it, and being able to choose the 
universalisation of our maxim with being unable to will it ; in fact he never 
does this. On my view, the contrast between being able to choose the action 
but unable to will its universalisation is a straightforward antithesis between 
two different objects of choice. On Mr. Kemp’s view, it is a clumsy because 
simultaneous contrast of object of choice and nature of choice, i.e., between 
being able to choose the action, but unable rationally to choose its uni- 
versalisation. 
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On ‘ Law’ In Formuta I 

If Mr. Kemp is right in thinking that ‘law’ in Formula I means ‘ moral 
law’, Formula I may mean one of (at least) two things. (A) Act only on 
that maxim which you could cause to become a moral law, if you had the 
power. (B) Act only on maxims which you are satisfied accord with moral 
laws. 

(1) A would be the most natural interpretation of Kant, given that 
‘law’ means ‘ moral law’. 

(2) B would have the advantage of being true ; I surely ought to consider 
whether my maxims accord with moral law before I adopt them. B has the 
disadvantage, however, that it does not tell me what the moral law is to 
which my maxims ought to conform. 

(3) On neither A nor B is Kant right in supposing Formula I equivalent 
to Formula Ia, for they mention my attitude to laws on which people ought 
to act, whereas Formula Ia mentions my attitude to laws which describe 
how people actually do act. There might be many things that I could will 
to be a law that people ought to act on, so long as I thought that it would 
not become a law (of nature) that they act on them, e.g., the debtor of the 
parable might well be able to will it to be a moral law that everyone ought 
to imprison their debtors, but unable to will it to be a law of nature that 
everyone did imprison their debtors. 

(4) On A, however, consideration of what it would be like if my maxim 
became a law of nature might be one of my motives for deciding whether 
or not to make it a moral law. Perhaps I cannot will it to be a moral law 
that no-one ought to help others in distress (or should the moral law be that 
anyone may refrain from helping others in distress ?), because in that case 
no-one would help anyone else in distress, and then no-one would help me. 
And perhaps there are other maxims which I could not make moral laws 
had I the power because, as a legislator, I must wish to make practicable 
moral laws, and the worst sort of impracticability in a moral law is the logical 
impossibility of its being acted upon by everybody. 

(5) On this view, of course, I am not subject to laws which I make, but 
subject to laws which I could have made, had I the power. 

(6) What, on this interpretation of Kant, I am asked to do, (i.e., consider 
what moral laws I could make, had I the power) must not be confused with 
something different, (i.e., considering what positive laws I could make, had 
I the power). The notion of making moral law is such a very odd one, that 
I think anyone trying to put himself in the former position is likely to succeed 
in putting himself only in the latter. The difference is important, for there 
might be many things that he might wish to make illegal, which he did not 
wish to make immoral (and, perhaps, vice versa). 

(7) In deciding what moral laws one could make, I think it would be 
important to avoid moral considerations. Of course, if one were considering 
what positive laws to make, it would be natural and proper to allow moral 
arguments to weigh with one—e.g., if one were considering whether to make 
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homosexual intercourse illegal, one would naturally, though I hope not 
exclusively, be influenced by whether or not one thought it immoral. But 
I think that in imagining oneself as a moral-law giver, one cannot properly 
do this, for if one has to decide what the moral law is via a consideration of 
what moral laws one could legislate, one must not suppose it to be already 
determined what it is, in order to decide what moral laws one could legislate. 

(8) If I am right in supposing that the only reason why one could not 
will one’s maxim to be a moral law would be consideration of what would 
happen if this moral law were acted upon (i.e., consideration of what would 
happen if one’s maxim became a law of nature), then if there are immoral 
maxims which one could will to be laws of nature, one could also will them 
to be moral laws, so any difficulties with Formula Ia would also be difficulties 
with (A) above. 

(9) It must not be supposed that ‘law’ in Formula I must mean ‘ moral 
law ’ because Ia mentions the law of nature explicitly. It could mean (as I 
had supposed it did) ‘law in general’ (i.e., that of which moral laws and 
natural laws and logical laws are all species). If it does, Formulas I and Ia 
are much more nearly equivalent than if it means ‘ moral law ’, for a law of 
nature is a species of law in general, though it is not even a species of moral 
law. 


SUICIDE 

(1) I take it that to say a system of nature contradicts itself is to say 
that the statements involved in its description are contradictory, nor do I 
know what it means to say that Jaws contradict one another if it does not 
mean that the statements which formulate these laws contradict one another. 
Mr. Kemp himself finds the contradiction which he thinks is involved in 
the universalisation of promise-breaking in a contradiction between state- 
ments. 

(2) To point out that the universality of suicide among men who would 
be happier dead does not even imply that suicide is usual among men (without 
restriction) is no more to misunderstand what is meant by universality than 
is to point out that men are not usually hanged to fail to appreciate that 
murderers always are. 


FaLsE PROMISES 

(1) Mr. Kemp accuses me of attributing to Kant the view that the 
universal making of promises which one has no intention of keeping is only 
causally impossible ; what I actually say is that though Kant thought it 
was logically impossible, it is in fact (at most) only causally impossible— 
and not even this in a universe where people’s memories are very short. 

(2) Mr. Kemp agrees with Kant that the universal making of promises 
one has no intention of keeping is logically impossible, for, if the maxim in 
question became a universal law, then there would both be and not be 
promises. Three questions arise : (i) Would the universalisation of Kant’s 
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maxim entail that all promises were false promises? (ii) If all promises 
were false promises, would this entail that no promises would be “ believed ”’ ? 
(iii) If no promises were believed, would this entail that there were no 
promises ¢ 

(i) Even if we ignore—as I believe we may—the fact that Kant’s maxim 
relates only to promises to obtain money, and substitute the maxim ‘ make 
false promises when it suits me’, the universalisation of this maxim does 
not entail that all promises are false promises, unless we add the additional 
dubious premise that it never suits me to make any promises except false 
promises. If we drop the qualification ‘ if it suits me ’, the result is a maxim 
which is absurd, and does not in any case entail that I never make any other 
sort of promises. The maxim which would entail that all promises were false 
promises, ‘ Only make false promises ’, is not Kant’s, and would not in any 
case entail that there were promises, which is a necessary step in Mr. Kemp’s 
argument. 

(ii) That all promises are false promises does not in itself entail that no 
promises are believed, but only in conjunction with certain other empirical 
propositions about people, e.g. that they are all possessed of a certain (ad- 
mittedly low) degree of acumen, not given to superstitions about the integrity 
of certain limited classes of people. 

(iii) It is certainly not necessary that any given promise should be be- 
lieved, either by the promisee or by anybody else. Why then should it be 
necessary that at least one, or a good many, other promises should be be- 
lieved? I suspect that the truth is that uttering the words ‘I promise’ 
(or an equivalent) cannot accomplish the making of a promise if they are 
greeted with open ridicule by the promisee. The proposition that if no 
promises were believed, all promises would be greeted with open ridicule 
by the promisee is an empirical proposition. I do not know whether or not 
it is true. 


DEVELOPING ONE’s TALENTS 

(1) My concern was not to criticise Kant morally (for appealing to self- 
interest, which I don’t think he does), but logically for seeming to suppose 
that the effects of my talent-neglecting on my interest, which are features 
of an individual case of talent-neglecting, were reasons for my being unable 
to will the universalisation of talent-neglecting. Mr. Kemp may be helping 
Kant’s character, but not his logic, by suggesting that he regarded my talents 
as something useful to everybody, for that my talents are useful to everybody 
is just as much a feature of the individual action as that my talents are useful 
to me, and so no better a reason for being unable to will the universalisation 
of talent-neglecting than that my talents are useful to me. 

(2) Mr. Kemp’s positive interpretation turns on taking ‘ talent-neglecting ’ 
to mean ‘ neglecting to develop one’s capacities for achieving any of one’s 
purposes’. That talent-neglecting does not mean this is shown by the fact 
that the South Sea Islanders neglected to develop their talents ; yet I under- 
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stand they cultivate their capacities for achieving some ends quite assidu- 
ously. The contradiction found by Mr. Kemp (between having purposes 
but not developing one’s capacities for achieving them) has nothing to do 
with universalisation, and would make Kant’s mention of this irrelevant. 


HeLpine OTHERS IN DISTRESS 

(1) Surely there is nothing in the least irrational about willing things 
—one’s duty, for example—in spite of having motives impelling one not 
to will them. 

(2) I am inclined to think we are both wrong in the meaning we attribute 
to ‘ at variance with itself ’. 


Kant’s HoOWLER 

Mr. Kemp’s remarks raise questions too general to be considered here. 
I call the fallacy I attribute to Kant a howler, because it is analogous to the 
fallacy of denying the antecedent. It does not follow that if a rule is wrong 
—because there are some cases in which it would lead one astray—it has 
led one astray in this case. 

JONATHAN HARRISON 

University of Durham. 
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Hobbes. By RicHarp Prrers. (London: Pelican Books. 1956. Pp. 272. 
Price 3s 6d). 


The philosophy of Hobbes has been treated before by Croom Robertson 
and by Laird ; but Mr. Peters’ attempt to discuss it in the light of recent 
trends in philosophy and psychology gives his book a freshness and origin- 
ality which will certainly stimulate new interest in the great seventeenth 
century thinker. And this is all to the good. On the other hand there are 
several points where Mr. Peters’ account of Hobbes and his doctrines is 
open tg criticism. I shall deal with these under the chapters in which they 
occur. 


LirE AND PROBLEMS 
This is a good chapter, and there is only one small matter which causes 
me misgiving. According to Mr. Peters the two main traits in Hobbes’ 
character were vanity and timidity—Hobbes is par excellence the “‘ insecure 
. and intellectually arrogant theoretician”’ (p. 37); his disposition is 

“timorous”’ (p. 45). Now certainly Hobbes himself says in his auto- 
biography 

Atque metum tantum concepit tunc mea mater, 

Ut pareret geminos, meque metumque simul. 
But he does not conclude, “‘ And that’s why I’m such a coward ” ; instead 
he says 

Hine est, ut credo, patrios quod abominor hostes, 

Pacem amo cum musis, et faciles socios. 
I suggest that, despite the passage in the Auctariwm, mea mater in the first 
couplet may refer to England : that even if it does refer to Mrs. Hobbes, 
Sen., to claim to be the twin of fear is not necessarily to confess to timorous- 
ness : and that even if in this case it is, we have still to ask how seriously 
the confession is meant. When Hobbes boasts of being “ the first of all that 
fled ” he seems to be speaking in the same vein as Archilochus, Horace, and 
(perhaps a more apposite example) the “hero” of Arms and the Man. I 
grant that he always took steps to avoid danger when he thought it threat- 
ened, but I do not share Mr. Peters’ confidence that he tended to overestimate 
his own danger. 


MetHop MaketTH Man 
Mr. Peters observes that Hobbes’ method is resolutive-compositive or 
analytic-synthetic, but his treatment of this method leaves much to be 
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desired. He regards composition or synthesis as the process of deducing 
consequences from definitions, and illustrates the process by a syllogism 
(p. 53). Now certainly Hobbes says that a syllogism is the collection of two 
propositions into a sum (De Corpore I, 4, 6): but the process of defining 
may itself involve composition or synthesis (De Corpore I, 2, 14). In Leviathan 
17, for example, Hobbes compounds the notions of person, multitude, 
covenant, author, and peace to form the notion of commonwealth ; if you 
have read his previous chapters you understand his definition because you 
understand the notions which enter into it. Here we have a process of 
construction which makes possible deduction in the ordinary sense, but is 
not itself deduction in the ordinary sense. Moreover, what is being con- 
structed in thought is not so much a commonwealth as the nature of a 
commonwealth ; and the parts from which it is being constructed are them- 
selves natures, not individual human beings (cf. De Corpore I, 6, 2). Similarly, 
when Hobbes illustrates the analytic method in civil philosophy he does not 
give us a resolution of an actual thing into its actual parts but an analysis 
of a complex concept into simpler and “‘ more universal ’’ concepts (De 
Corpore I, 6, 7). Now although Mr. Peters tends to stress ‘“ the resolution 
of the state into its constituents, men ”’ (p. 75), he does deal with Hobbes’ 
resolution of concepts, and rightly connects it with the investigation of 
causes (p. 73). What he fails to grasp is the meaning of ‘ cause’ which this 
connection implies ; and the result is that Hobbes’ account of science or 
philosophy is left in obscurity. Science, Hobbes tells us, is knowledge of 
causes derived from knowledge of effects and vice versa. In the same para- 
graph (De Corpore I, 6, 1) he contrasts scientific knowledge with knowledge 
of fact ; the ordinary man may know that something is the case, but the 
scientist knows why it is the case. The builder, for example, knows that a 
flat roof is of a smaller area than a pitched roof on the same building ; the 
scientist knows why this is so. The reason is that the notion or nature of a 
pitched roof contains the notion or nature of a crooked line, and a crooked 
line between two points is necessarily longer than a straight line between 
the same points (cf. De Corpore II, 14, 2). The scientist’s thinking involves 
(1) the resolution of two different notions or natures into their constituent 
parts, (2) the isolation of the relevant parts, and (3) the explanation of the 
difference between the two natures by reference to the difference between 
these parts. Mr. Peters fails to do justice to Hobbes’ conception of science 
as knowledge “ why” because he insists that Hobbes equates cause with 
antecedent motion (pp. 68, 69, and 73) ; he thus suggests that Hobbes regards 
all causes as temporal antecedents, and leaves his readers the difficult task 
of discovering how such causes can be explanations of their effects. The 
fact is that Hobbes sometimes means by ‘ cause ’ what we mean by ‘ reason’. 
But Mr. Peters is so blind to this that he can criticize Hobbes for giving 
causes where reasons are required (pp. 176 and 209). 

Mr. Peters’ emphasis on “ the resolution of the state into its constituents, 
men ” rather than on the analysis of the concept of state into logically prior 
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notions like person, multitude, covenant, etc., derives, of course, from the 
account of the resolutive method in the Preface to De Cive (quoted on p. 74). 
This passage is commonly taken to mean that just as one cannot understand 
the nature of the parts of a watch unless one dismantles the watch, so one 
cannot understand the nature of the parts of a commonwealth unless one 
dismantles the commonwealth in thought. Knowledge of human nature is 
thus made to depend on a dissolution of the state into individual men (a 
process frequently called ‘ thinking away the state’) : and this, perhaps, is 
why Mr. Peters says that Hobbes’ account of human nature is “ the creature 
of a rigorous method, rather than a calm after-image of experience ”’ (p. 48). 
On the other hand conclusions about human nature reached merely by 
“thinking away the state’’ are no better than guess-work ; and so Mr. 
Peters can complain with every appearance of reason that Hobbes’ account 
of human nature is determined by his desire to justify absolute government 
—‘* Human nature was ‘ fit ’ to make up such a civil government (i.e. absolute 
monarchy) because he (Hobbes) laid down definitions of human nature 
which enabled him to get to the desired conclusion” (p. 214). 

The trouble with all this is that the passage in the English De Cive is 
in fact a mistranslation of the original Latin text. A correct rendering would 
go something like this : 

“For everything is best understood from its constitutive causes. Just 
as the function (officitum) of each part and wheel in an intricate mechanism 
like a watch cannot be known unless the mechanism is dismantled and the 
matter, shape, and motion of the parts examined separately ; so, to discover 
the right of the state and the duties (officia) of subjects it is necessary, not 
indeed to dismantle the state, but still to consider it as dismantled ; that 
is, it is necessary to understand properly the nature of man, the respects in 
which it is fit or unfit to form a state, and the nature of the agreement men 
must make if they wish to become united”’. I interpret this passage as 
follows : 

1. The object of dismantling the watch is to discover the functions of 
its parts ; similarly, the object of considering the state as dismantled is to 
discover the functions of tts parts. 

2. To dismantle the watch is to take it to pieces ; to consider the state 
as dismantled is to consider it as divided into sovereign and subjects. These, 
and not individual men, are the parts of the state analogous to the wheels 
and springs of the watch. 

3. Once the watch is dismantled the nature of each part is analysed in 
terms of matter, shape, and motion ; once the state is divided into sovereign 
and subjects the nature of the sovereign and the nature of the subjects are 
analysed in terms of human nature and the contract. 

4. Just as the analysis of the nature of a part of the watch in terms of 
matter, shape, and motion enables us to discover the function of that part, 
so the analysis of the nature of the sovereign in terms of human nature 
and the contract enables us to discover the functions (rights) of the sovereign, 
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and the analysis of the nature of the subjects in the same terms enables us 
to discover the functions (duties) of the subjects. 

5. But only if we know what human nature is, and what sort of contract 
the contract must be in order to unite men. (Hobbes claims to know what hu- 
man nature is from experience ; the nature of the contract is discovered by 
what Mr. Peters calls ‘ideal experiment ’, i.e. by conceiving different kinds of 
contract between individuals until we hit upon the kind which will unite them.) 
If this interpretation is correct Mr. Peters has gone far astray. The resolution 
of the state is not into individuals but into sovereign and subjects. This 
resolution (dismantling) is merely preliminary to the basic resolution (analy- 
sis) of the natures of sovereign and subject. Finally, the passage does nothing 
to show that Hobbes believed it necessary to “ think away the state” in 
order to discover the nature of man. If he did believe this it is very odd 
that he began De Cive by considering the nature of man in society. 


SPEECH 

This is a good chapter, and there are only two points which call for 
comment. On pp. 125-6 Mr. Peters finds some inconsistency between Hobbes’ 
stress on the arbitrariness of language and his attempt to give a causal 
explanation of marks. But are these two really so difficult to reconcile ? 
Surely what Hobbes is saying is that there is nothing in the nature of men 
to determine that our name for them shall be ‘men’ (as opposed, say, to 
‘zen ’), and in this sense ‘ men’ is an arbitrary mark. But the fact that we 
are acquainted with men does cause us to have some name or other for them, 
and in this sense names are caused. Secondly, although Mr. Peters notes 
Hobbes’ attack on metaphorical language like ‘ the proverb says’ (p. 136), 
he fails to give the example which is relevant to Hobbes’ political views, i.e. 
‘the law commands’, and is quite happy to speak later (p. 226) of ‘ the 
sovereignty of a supreme legal principle —an expression which Hobbes 
would certainly have regarded as nonsensical. 


MoTIVATION 

Mr. Peters says that in Hobbes’ view everything we do springs from 
either pride or fear (p. 153, cf. p. 76). But where does Hobbes put forward 
any such view? And where does he classify appetites as forms of pride, 
and aversions as forms of fear, as Mr. Peters alleges on p. 138? Again, where 
does he define pride as the desire for power and even greater power “ spon- 
taneously and continuously in one jet of appetite ’’, as we are told on p. 153 ? 
(The phrase in inverted commas is derived from Leo Strauss, The Political 
Philosophy of Hobbes, p. 10, and not, as the reader is led to suppose, from 
Hobbes himself.) I can find no justification for fathering these views on 
Hobbes, nor does Mr. Peters give any: and, in general, one would have 
expected from a psychologist a more careful account of Hobbes’ psychology. 
For example, appetite and aversion are not the first endeavours of animal 
motion (p. 140), but the first beginnings of it. Again, the statement on the 
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same page, ‘“ When this endeavour tends towards things known by experience 
to be pleasant, it is called an appetite’, will puzzle many readers, since 
Mr. Peters at once goes on to mention appetites and aversions which Hobbes 
thought “ innate ’’. Here Mr. Peters is so keen to relate these innate appetites 
and aversions to the “ drives ’’ of modern psychology that he fails to make 
clear the vital part which they play in Hobbes’ argument. Because most 
appetites are based on experience, and one man’s experience differs from 
that of another, their appetites differ also; what one man loves another 
may hate. But death is something to which all men have an innate aversion, 
and because of this Hobbes can discover in the state of nature at least one 
thing (peace) which all men agree in desiring and therefore agree in calling 
good (Leviathan 15). 


MoTIvEs AND MORALITY 

In this chapter Mr. Peters is largely concerned with Hobbes’ attempt to 
base morals on psychology. He begins by remarking that the first step in 
this attempt is Hobbes’ analysis of goodness, and then proceeds to quote 
the well-known remark ‘‘ Whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite 
or desire, that is it which he for his part calleth good ”’ (Leviathan 6). Now 
this is merely a statement about the way in which people use the word 
‘good’ : certainly Hobbes draws certain inferences from it, but to entitle 
the result ‘“‘ Hobbes’ analysis of goodness”’ is quite misleading. In fact 
Hobbes did not think that there was a necessary connection between being 
good and being desired ; the necessary connection was between being called 
(or thought) good by a man and being desired by him. The real good of a 
man was connected with his needs rather than with his wants or desires ; 
it lay in the means to his survival and comfort ; and it was still his real good 
even if he was stupid enough not to desire it. So when Hobbes speaks of 
good “‘in the context of rationality ’’ this is not “‘ another aspect of his 
theory of goodness ”’ as Mr. Peters alleges on p. 164, but his account of the 
real as contrasted with the apparent good. 

As regards the autonomy of ethics, Mr. Peters rehearses the usual objection 
to deriving an ‘ ought’ from an ‘is’. But some of his incidental arguments 
are not very happy. For example : “ There is, too, an absurdity involved 
in treating these rules as deductions from psychology. For supposing we 
treat ‘men ought to endeavour peace’ as a counsel of prudence equivalent 
to ‘it is in the long term interest of men to pursue peace’. This can only 
be derived from psychology if our psychological premiss maintains that 
everywhere and always men can only pursue their own interest. If the 
premiss were true it would then become superfluous to remind people so 
forcefully of what they could not help doing anyway ” (p. 171). The in- 
ference involved is from “‘ men can only pursue their long term interest ”’ to 
“men ought to pursue their long term interest”, and is valid only if there 
is something which men ought to pursue. In any case the psychological 
premiss which Mr. Peters suggests is not the premiss to which Hobbes appeuls 
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(as Mr. Peters correctly points out, Hobbes regards it as false). Hobbes’ 
premisses here lie ultimately in his account of men’s passions, from which, 
as he says in Leviathan 13, the state of nature is an inference ; and it is from 
the fact that without peace human life is “ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short ’’ that Hobbes derives the conclusion ‘‘ men ought to endeavour 
peace”. If this conclusion means “ it is in the long term interest of men to 
pursue peace ” I see nothing wrong with it. Of course it may be objected 
that ‘‘men ought to endeavour peace ”’ is prescriptive, while “it is in the 
long term interest of men to pursue peace ”’ is factual or descriptive. But 
is the distinction between prescriptive and descriptive really so clear-cut ? 
In utterances like “ If you do that you will break your neck ” is the speaker 
making a prediction or advising ? May he not be doing both ? Is not pointing 
out the disastrous consequences of war one way of recommending peace ? 
Mr. Peters recognizes that philosophers’ accounts of the state of nature 
have had “ very obvious valuative implications ” (p. 191). Why not ? 


THE STATE 

Mr. Peters begins by sketching the general social conditions of Hobbes’ 
age, and showing how natural it was for political thinkers to employ the 
social contract theory in these conditions. These sections seem to me admir- 
able. But Mr. Peters’ discussion of Hobbes’ peculiar version of the social 
contract theory is less satisfactory, and in general the rest of this chapter 
tends to be spoiled by Mr. Peters’ inadequate grasp of Hobbes’ resolutive- 
compositive method. I have already suggested that when Hobbes said 
‘causes ’ he often meant ‘ reasons ’, and that he did not reach his account 
of human nature by resolving the state into individual men: so I shall 
concentrate here on the relation of Hobbes’ social contract to the resolutive- 
compositive method. The difficulty lies in the fact that in the hands of 
Hobbes qua political thinker this method appears to have a normative 
function ; whereas in the hands of a scientist like Galileo, by reference to 
whose procedure the method tends to be defined, it has no such function. 
When Mr. Peters is attempting to assimilate Hobbes’ procedure to Galileo’s 
he claims that ‘‘ Hobbes was not trying to institute a new society. He thought 
that he was making explicit by Galilean resolution the rationale of any 
existing civil society ’’ (p. 170). But at other times Mr. Peters cannot avoid 
the view that Hobbes was trying to institute a new society—‘“ he obviously 
is proposing to show how a rational state ought to be constructed ; he surely 
is not attempting an explanation of actual states” (p. 75). Now there is 
really no reason for Mr. Peters to be in two minds about this point. Admit- 
redly we cannot press the passage in the Preface to De Cive, “‘ and how men 
must be agreed among themselves that intend to grow up into a well-grounded 
state ’’, since the Latin text has merely ‘ qui coalescere volunt’. But Levi- 
athan 30 makes it perfectly clear that Hobbes is concerned with an ideal 
state. In so far as this is so, his purpose in using the resolutive-compositive 
method here is different from Galileo’s. But the purpose of the user makes 
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no difference to the nature of the method. We may take the notion of some- 
thing that does exist and resolve it into its constituent notions in order to 
discover the nature of the thing. But equally, we may take the notion of 
something which does not exist (the notion of a perfect state, for example) 
and analyse that into its constituent notions, in order to discover not only 
the nature of the thing but also how it may be brought into being. Of course 
I agree that Hobbes’ contract, embodying as it does the principle ‘“ divide 
and rule’, explains the basis of sovereign power (as opposed to sovereign 
right) in some actual states as well as providing its basis in Hobbes’ ideal 
state. All I am saying is that the latter is part of its main purpose and not 
the former. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The main defects of this book are (1) Mr. Peters’ inadequate account of 
Hobbes’ resolutive-compositive method, (2) his erroneous assertion that 
for Hobbes pride and fear are the sole motives of human action, (3) his mis- 
guided attempt to derive something called Hobbes’ theory of goodness from 
a statement by Hobbes about how men use the word ‘ good’, and (4) his 
unjustified hesitancy regarding Hobbes’ purpose in writing political theory. 
Apart from these defects the book is a useful popular account, the more 
attractive because it relates Hobbes’ doctrines to contemporary philosophical 
thought. By so doing it may serve to supplement Croom Robertson and 
Laird ; but it does not deserve to supersede them. 


A. G. WERNHAM 
University of St. Andrews. 
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Logical Studies. By G. H. von Wricut. (London : Routledge. 1957. Pp, 
ix + 195. Price 28s). 


Professor von Wright’s new book contains three essays concerning 
logical truth (‘ Form and Content in Logic ’, ‘ On the Idea of Logical Truth ’, 
‘On Double Quantification ’), two concerning modal logic (‘ Interpretations 
of Modal Logic’, ‘A New System of Modal Logic’) and one with the title 
‘ Deontic Logic’. These are all studies of a fairly formal nature and have 
appeared, or have appeared in earlier versions, before. The book also 
contains two completely new essays, ‘On Conditionals ’ and ‘ The Concept 
of Entailment’. These two, besides being new, are of the most general 
philosophical interest, and I shall confine my comments to them. 

In von Wright’s treatment of conditional assertions, there is a certain 
novelty—or relative novelty—of approach. Instead of analysing what is 
asserted by the use of conditional or ‘ if p then g’ sentences, he proposes to 
analyse certain acts of asserting which are, or may be, performed by the use 
of ‘if p then g’ sentences. He distinguishes primarily between two types of 
act of asserting which may be performed by the use of these sentences. 
These he calls : 

(1) Asserting q on the condition p or asserting q conditionally, relative 
to p. This is a case of potential conditional asserting. 
(2) Asserting q on the counterfactual condition p orasserting q counter-condi- 
tionally on p. This is the case of contrary-to-fact conditional asserting. 
To these two acts we should, I think, add a third, of which the description 
is not independent of the descriptions of (1) and (2). For von Wright says : 
‘“‘ The words ‘ if p then q’ are normally used for a double assertion of (poten- 
tial) conditionality, viz. for asserting (a) on the condition p : the proposition 
q, and (6) on the condition ~p : the proposition that g would have been true, 
if p had been true ”’ (136). Perhaps we could express (3) as follows : 
(3) Asserting both q, on the condition p and the proposition that q would 
have been true if p had been true, on the condition ~p. 
It follows from von Wright’s account that (2) is different from (3), since 
(2) involves, and (3) excludes, denying p (133, 163, etc.) ; and that (1) is 
different from (3), since (1) can occur without (3) occurring, even if it does 
not normally do so (137). 

Let us consider some of the things von Wright says about (1). He says 
that ‘if p then q’, when used for (1), does not express a proposition (131, 
135). In this respect (1) is contrasted with (2). For in (2), besides asserting 
the proposition ~p, we also assert the counter-conditional proposition that 
if p had been true, g would have been true (136, 146, 162, etc.). There are 
counter-conditional propositions ; but there are not potential conditional 
propositions. This does not mean that in a performance of (1) we never say 
anything true or false. Provided the condition p is fulfilled, then we say 
something true if g is true (we assert q truly on the condition p) and we say 
something false if g is false (we assert g falsely on the condition p). But if p 
is false, then we do not say anything true or false in a performance of (1) 
alone (135-6). In a performance of (1) alone (i.e. in a performance of (1) 
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which is not also a performance of (3) ) the only proposition which is in 
question is the proposition q. 

The suggestion, so far, is neither unreasonable nor unfamiliar. But what 
is distinctly odd is the analysis and argument which accompanies it. Von 
Wright says that (1) consists in the combination of an act of asserting a 
proposition with some ‘acts’ of not-asserting propositions. (‘‘ It is con- 
venient to say that the not-performing of a certain act is an act’ (129). ) 
It consists, namely, in asserting the material implication pq together 
with not either asserting or denying p or asserting or denying q (134-5). 
This account, he says, enables us to see in what sense ‘if p then g’, when 
used for (1), can be said not to express a proposition. ‘‘ For although part 
of what we do in thus using ‘ if p then qg’, is that we assert a proposition, it 
is equally a part of what we do that we leave some propositions unasserted. ”’ 
Therefore asserting some proposition is not the whole of what we do in (1). 

This seems to me a strange account. Suppose I define ‘ asserting in- 
definitely of someone that he is a soldier’ as ‘ asserting of someone that he 
is a soldier together with not either asserting or denying either that he is 
an infantry soldier or that he is of commissioned rank ’. Does this definition 
enable one to see any sense in which, when I say of Tom ‘ Tom is a soldier ’ 
and refrain from saying whether or not he is commissioned and whether or 
not he is an infantry soldier, my words do not express a proposition? Or 
let us take a case closer to that which we are here concerned with. Let me 
define a ‘ typically disjunctive utterance’ of a sentence of the form ‘ p or 
q’ as ‘asserting p\V/q without either asserting or denying p or asserting or 
denying q’. Does it follow from this definition that ‘ p or g’, when used to 
make a typically disjunctive utterance, does not express a proposition ? 
Surely it expresses a proposition and, moreover, a proposition which is 
verified by the truth of p and by the truth of g and falsified only by the joint 
falsity of p and g. We scarcely need to be reminded that pq is equivalent 
to ~pVq, and that p\V/qis equivalent to ~pDgq. I conclude that von Wright’s 
account of what (1) consists in gives us no reason for saying that there is a 
sense in which ‘ if p then gq ’, when used for (1), does not express a proposition ; 
on the contrary, that account is inconsistent both with saying this and with 
the account he gives of the circumstances in which we say something true 
or false in a performance of (1). 

Let us now consider the relations between (1) and (3). According to 
von Wright, the form ‘if p then q’ is not normally used for (1) without 
being at the same time used for (3). He does not seem, however, to take full 
account of the consequences of this doctrine. (3) is an act of double potential 
conditional asserting, and, obviously, the disjunction of the two conditions 
is the tautology p\V~p. Any performance of (3) is therefore tantamount 
to the asserting of the disjunctive proposition, either q or if p had been true, 
q would have been true. So the conclusion follows, on these of von Wright’s 
principles, that anyone who uses ‘ if p then qg’ for (1) will normally be asserting 
a proposition, viz., the disjunctive proposition just mentioned. Von Wright 
seems to overlook this conclusion when he raises the question whether ‘ if 
p then q’, when used for (1), expresses a proposition. He says that if ‘ if 
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p then q ’, so used, expresses a proposition, it ought to have a contradictory ; 
and then asks what its contradictory could be, in such a way as to suggest 
that in the normal case the question ‘What could the contradictory of 
‘if p then q’ be?’ is a question which defies answering. ‘‘ (What could 
‘not : if p then g’ mean? )” (131). On his own principles, the answer, for 
the normal case of the use of ‘ if p then qg’ for (1), should be : it is neither the 
case that q nor is it the case that if p had been true, g would have been true. 

I do not myself think that this would be the right answer. On the other 
hand, I do think there are several locutions which can be used for denying 
or contradicting what someone says when he makes a normal use of ‘ if 
p then gq’. I mean such phrases as ‘ Not necessarily g in that case’ or ‘ It 
might be (may have been) the case that p without its being (having been) 
the case that q’ or ‘It could happen (have happened) that p without its 
happening (having happened) that q’. I think that von Wright might in 
fact be willing to concede this for the case of (3), though, as we have just 
seen, he should, in consistency, say something rather different. He would 
certainly, in the case of (2), concede the existence of such contradictories 
as ‘ It might have been the case that p without its having been the case that 
q’. But I am inclined to think that phrases of this general kind are available 
as the contradictories of what is expressed by ‘if p then g’, not only when 
it is used for (2) or for what in fact corresponds to (3), but also in the case 
where one asserts a non-counterfactual conditional but is not prepared, 
should p turn out false, to assert the corresponding counterfactual, i.e. the 
case which von Wright intends to describe by his description of (1) considered 
by itself. (There is an example on pp. 147-8.) Von Wright, of course, wishes 
to say that ‘if p then g’, when used for (1) alone, has no contradictory ; and 
ought to say, given his analysis of (1), that its contradictory is ‘p and ~q’, 
But I do not think that there is any standard case of the use of ‘ if p then 
q’ of which either of these things is true. In short, von Wright’s descriptions 
of (1) and hence also the implied description of (3) fit nothing which we 
ordinarily do with this form. 

There is a further consequence worth mentioning which von Wright 
is prepared to draw from his descriptions of (1). It will be recalled that 
‘if p then q’, when used for (1), is declared not to express a proposition, 
on the ground that (1) includes by definition a range of non-assertings ¢ 5 
well as a piece of asserting. But suppose we are confronted with an argument 
of the form ‘ if p then q, and p, so q’ or of the form ‘ if p then g, and ~gq, so 
~p’. Since anyone who argues in such a way fails to perform all the relevant 
acts of non-asserting, the ground for saying that ‘if p then q’ does not 
express a proposition lapses in this context. So what is expressed by ‘ if 
p then q’ when used for (1) is never what is expressed by the more complex 
of the premises of a Modus Ponens argument. What is expressed by an 
act of potential conditional asserting is never a premise of such an argument 
(138). Von Wright clearly does not feel that this consequence is in any way 
an objection to his account ; but perhaps he should. 

Von Wright discusses other questions concerning conditionals, partic- 
ularly the nature and grounds of counterfactual conditional asserting. His 
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account is everywhere interesting and carefully elaborated. Nevertheless, 
as I have indicated, I think it contains quite definite incoherences and mistakes. 

In his concluding essay, von Wright advances a new theory of the con- 
cept of entailment, a theory designed, like so many, to avoid the paradoxes 
which result from the identification of entailment with strict implication. 
The theory is summarised in the following definition : p entails qg, if and 
only if pq is demonstrable independently of demonstrating the falsehood 
of p or the truth of g (182). ‘ Demonstrable’ here has the force of ‘ can be 
proved by some procedure of formal logic’. (It is a necessary, but not a 
sufficient, condition of something being so demonstrable, that it is a necessary 
truth.) In order to show that p entails q, it is sufficient, then, to prove 
pq without incidentally proving ~p or proving g. Von Wright illustrates 
the force of his definition by contrasting the demonstrable necessary truth 
(p.~p)Dp with the demonstrable necessary truth (p.~p)q. The former, 
he says, follows by substitution from (p.g)>p which can be shown to be a 
tautology by means of a truth-table. Neither step in this proof involves 
proving that p.~p is false. Consequently, by the definition of entailment, 
p.~p entails p. On the other hand, he says, (p.~p)Dq cannot be proved 
without incidentally disproving p.~p. ‘It can be obtained neither by 
substitution nor detachment from any formula which is provable in a truth- 
table without also disproving p.~p. And if a truth-table is used directly 
to prove the formula in question, this truth-table would also prove the false- 
hood of p.~p”’ (187-8). Consequently p.~p does not entail any arbitrary 
proposition q. 

It appears that von Wright has overlooked the implications of one 
familiar way of arriving at the paradoxes. Consider p(qV ~g). Von 
Wright would of course wish to deny that p entails gv ~q. Now the following 
is demonstrable independently of demonstrating the falsity of gV ~gq or, of 
course, the truth of p: 2 

(1) p D( (p.9)V (p.~9) ); 
for in the truth-table proof of (1) there is only one ‘ unmixed’ column (i.e. 
column consisting purely of Ts or F's) which is the last column showing the 
whole expression to be a tautology. Still more obviously the following are 
demonstrable independently of demonstrating the truth of p or the falsity 
of gV ~q: \c 

(2) ((p.9)V (p.~9) ) a(p.(QV ~@) ) 

(3) (p.(qV ~9)) DIGV ~49) * 

(4) (p Dg) DL(g Dr) D( (7 38). D(P D8) )). 
For although (2) and (3) both contain gV ~q, they are respectively substi- 
tution instances of ((p.g)V (p.r)) D(p.(gV r)) and of (p.g) pg. Hence, by 
substituting the second halves of (1), (2) and (3) for g, r and s respectively 
in (4) and by repeated applications of Modus Ponens, we obtain a demon- 
stration of p>(¢V ~q) which is independent of demonstrating the falsity 
of p or the truth of gV ~g. Consequently, on von Wright’s definition, p 
entails gv ~q. But this is one of the paradoxical cases which his theory is 
intended to avoid. 

Von Wright’s definition, then, fails of its object. This is not the only 
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objection to it. Because of its insistence on formal demonstrability, it 
obviously limits the application of the concept of entailment far more nar- 
rowly than philosophers in general would wish. Nevertheless, I do not 
think that von Wright’s suggestion is wholly on the wrong lines. It should 
be possible to frame a theory from which both of the deficiencies indicated 
were removed, and which would still have affinities with his. 

University College, Oxford. 


P. F. Srrawson 
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Le Sens du Mot GEIOZ chez Platon. By JEAN VAN Camp et Paut Canart. (Louvain : 
Nauwelaerts. 1956. Pp. 451. Price Fr. b. 375). 


Plato’s use of the adjective ‘ divine ’ seems at first sight regrettably similar to his 
ungodly particulars ; it appears continually in flux. A bewildering variety of things 
are divine. In an attempt to pin down the Protean characteristics of this word, the 
authors, following no doubt some such advice as Laws 965c, have decided to examine 
in full each passage in which the word Octos occurs in Plato. They proceed by dialogues, 
taking each passage separately in its own context on which much stress is laid ; the 
dialogues themselves being arranged in six groups, which are a rough compromise be- 
tween the generally accepted chronological order and similarity of general context. 
General Conclusions follow an appendix on the Letters, of which only vii and viii are 
examined in detail as being most probably Platonic. It seems a pity there is no appendix 
on Epinomis, although belief in its genuineness grows, and there are some eighteen 
instances in an interesting context. The translations are mainly from Budé editions, 
often modified to suit the authors’ point of view ; their own translations are not in- 
fallible, e.g. Prot. 340e, Rep. 492e. 

They classify three basic uses of ‘ divine’: religious, hyperbolic, ‘ inspired’ ; and 
ask whether a philosophical use is developed from these in Plato. Nothing is gleaned 
from the early dialogues, where, apart from the comparative infrequency of the word, 
it is used in its popular senses, and tells us nothing of Plato. This also applies to the 
‘ Dialogues of Inspiration ’ (Ion, Meno), where the popular view is merely introduced 
to offset Plato’s philosophical views on knowledge. Indeed it is strongly doubted whether 
Plato ever seriously held a doctrine of inspiration, although this would seem to do some 
injustice to Phaedrus, and Platonic Myth. In the ‘ Dialogues of Maturity ’ (Ph., Symp., 
Phdr., Rep.) the adjective is frequently, but by no means exclusively, applied to the 
Ideas. As such it underlines “|’étape ultime de leffort dialectique”’; but in each 
dialogue it assumes the colour of the context, e.g. ‘“‘ spirituel ’’ in Ph. ; it can characterise 
the different levels of the ascent of thought, and unify these in converging to the sum- 
mit (Symp., Phdr.). In this chapter some of the analyses seem open to criticism. It 
may be doubted that the use of * divine’ in Ph. is as original as the Ideas themselves 
(70f). This is that it evokes an “‘ atmosphére spirituelle ’’, underlining the opposition 
of Ideas to matter. But Geios does not suggest dompatos in Ph. so much as GOdvatos, 
hence some passages are distorted. The occurrences in the ‘ Metaphysical Dialogues’ 
(Parm., Theaet., Soph., Pol., Phil.) are not frequent, apart from Pol.; but the main 
sense is now ‘ hyperbolic ’, i.e. conveying a relative superiority. It is not reserved for 
@ particular category, although it is still applied to a Platonic ideal, which however is 
relative to the context (Theaet. 176e), so that it can take on the colour even of inaccess- 
ibility (Pol., Phil.). More often (especially in Pol., Phil.) the superiority is merely 
relative to its term of opposition (e.g. pure pleasure in Phil.). This is continued in its 
frequent use in Tim., where it is no technical term ‘ of god ’, nor explicatory, (it is not 
used of the Model, the Demiurge, nor the World Soul), but illustrative in designating 
in the scale of cosmic values any one level in comparison with an inferior. Finally in 
Laws the popular context of the work is reflected in ‘ divine ’ used in current and popular 
senses which are merely illustrative when transposed to a philosophical level. There are 
only three instances in Bk. X, from which nothing of importance can be deduced. 

The conclusion is that there is no common thread of content to be drawn from the 
diverse uses of the word in Plato. In fact it is a word which does not add to the context, 
but derives its meaning from it. So the only common factor in the hyperbolic sense is 
relative superiority defined by context. The religious sense, too, offers no technical 
theological term, but current usage illustrative of Plato’s metaphysical and ontological 
doctrines. What ‘ divine ’ does have is a philosophical réle, conveying an atmosphere, 
marking a level of ontological dignity, illustrating by “ la transposition platonicienne ” 
Plato’s dialectical thought through current terms transposed to his philosophical level. 
‘ Divine ’ in fact tells us nothing of Plato’s theology, because it is not part of his thought 
but part of his writing ; it is the handmaid of dialectic. It is used not as a piece of argu- 
ment, but for “un but pédagogique ” within the process of transposition. This very 
effect is attained by the suppleness of the word. The authors go further in wishing to 
play down the whole question of Plato’s God, believing that “ it is in intellectual and 
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not theological terms that Plato posed the problem of the supreme Reality’. They 
assert that we are misled by Neoplatonism, and that there is nothing apart from vocab- 
ulary in the works of Plato which authorises one to speak of a philosophical doctrine 
of God ; and their study of ‘ divine’ leads them to believe no conclusion can be based 
on vocabulary. 

Certain points may be made. Diverse uses of an adjective need not drain it of mean- 
ing, but enrich it ; but van Camp and Canart deny the solution of synthesis. Here 
the influence of their method perhaps has disadvantages. Examine each context by 
itself, and context may assume such overriding importance that one may be led to 
beg the question by saying that the word takes meaning only from the context. Again 
transposition is certainly Platonic, but where a current conception like rhetoric or 
love 1s transposed to the philosophic plane, it assumes a new content and takes its 
place in the Platonic system. Lastly, and of this they are conscious, the authors have 
examined only a part of Plato’s theological vocabulary. A number of passages of prime 
importance for Plato’s theology are not even mentioned, simply because the word 
§eios does not happen to occur in them. The authors may reply with justice that their 
stated subject is the use of the word 6eios and not Plato’s theology, but there are real 
dangers in examining a word without its cognates, or indeed, in a case such as this, its 
opposites. It seems cavalier at least not to call in the help of the noun, 64s, and the 
refusal to do so helps to empty the adjective of meaning. But the authors are insistent 
in many passages that in use Seios does not in fact derive from 6s, but runs counter 
to it. Sometimes this seems to derive from the mistaken idea that etymologically 
‘divine ’ must mean ‘ of god’ and not ‘ having the characteristics of god(s)’. The 
adjective naturally has much wider application than the noun. In Plato it is true 
‘the divine ’ appears more ultimate than ‘ God ’, for the Ideas are divine : the Demiurge 
and World Soul are both god. (Cf. the myth in Phdr.) That does not necessarily destroy 
a philosophical conception of God, in that there is something more divine than God 
(the authors’ remark, not Plato’s), but a solution of Plato’s theology must be found 
not in the differences between ‘divine’ and ‘God’, but in their relationship. Again 
the question that there may be a difference between what Plato means and what we 
mean by ‘ God ’ is never raised ; and while it is true that there is no systematic exposition 
of his theology in Plato’s works, the possibility of inferring a system which may fit 
the various texts is not admitted. 

It remains to say that this is a book of thorough scholarship, full of interesting 
detail, and with a thesis which should stimulate controversy. But however much we 
applaud the authors for their insistence on what Plato said, it may be doubted whether 
the lexicographical method is the best approach to Plato’s theology. 

I. G. Kipp 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy. By RicHarpD KRonER. (Philadelphia : West- 
minster Press. 1956. Pp. 251. Price $5.75). 


In his book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, Professor H. Kraemer 
provides a systematic account of the non-Christian religions from an explicitly Christian 
standpoint. In Conscience and Christ Hastings Rashdall formulated with admirable 
clarity a similarly inescapable problem for Christian thinking, that of the relationship 
between the claim of morality and the claim of Christ, ‘‘ between philosophical and 
theological ethics’, a problem which Professor Emil Brunner has also the merit of 
recognising and to which, in The Divine Imperative, he gives a more profound treatment 
than Rashdall. Now in the volume under review Dr. Richard Kroner helps to complete 
the picture by recognising, formulating, and seeking to solve a third, and no less funda- 
mental, question, regarding the correct account of the philosophic enterprise from the 
standpoint of Christian faith. “In many respects”, he says (p. 18 f.), ‘ speculation 
and revelation belong to different spheres. . . And yet rivalry exists between the two 
spheres, because the truth of both claims ultimacy. The question of primacy is there- 
fore inevitable. Ultimacy cannot be shared—it is indivisible ; two ultimates are mutually 
exclusive. Which truth is higher, that of speculation or that of revelation? ... How 
are they correctly related to each other?” That is well said, especially in an age which 
has echoed and re-echoed Pascal’s phrase, ‘“‘ the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
not the god of the philosophers and scholars’, a phrase which suggests truth of the 
first importance, but which none the less does not say all that has to be said on this 
matter. 

Accordingly Dr. Kroner’s task is to provide a history of philosophy which is also a 
philosophy of philosophy, written from an admittedly Christian standpoint. ‘‘ When 
filling its proper function ”’, he says (p. 32), “‘ a history of philosophy is both a historical 
and a philosophical work ”’ ; and to deal with this history from an explicitly Christian 
angle is not to impose upon it a completely external perspective, since “in spite of 
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obvious differences, the same ultimate concern exists in both speculation and revelation : 
the preoccupation with ultimate truth and ultimate reality ’’ (p. 34). Dr. Kroner holds 
that in the relation between speculation and revelation is to be found ‘‘ the nerve center 
in the history of philosophy from the beginnings up to Hegel ”’ (p. 9), and that “‘ it is 
the relation between speculation and revelation, or between the secular and the sacred 
approach to the Ultimate or the Absolute, which determines the character of philosophic 
systems ” (p. 10). Indeed only from the perspective here implied can there be any real 
justification, according to Dr. Kroner, of ‘‘ the commonly accepted division of the 
history of philosophy into three periods ’’. Thus “‘ ancient thought developed independ- 
ently of revelation ; medieval thought depended upon revelation ; modern thought was 
built upon the principle of the separation of speculation and revelation or upon the 
subordination of revelation to speculation ”’ (p. 36). 

The present volume deals with the first of these periods, and offers a stimulating 
and provocative discussion of its subject which will whet the reader’s appetite for its 
promised sequel in two further volumes. Not every judgment passed upon the details 
of the scene will gain acceptance ; while, in general, it may be doubted whether Dr. 
Kroner has made sufficiently clear the extent to which, and the respects in which, in 
his opinion, Greek thought provided a positive as well as a negative preparation for 
revelation. None the less his principal thesis, within his adopted perspective, is brought 
out with commendable clarity, as the successive phases of the philosophical debate in 
ancient Greece are passed under review. The contention is that ‘‘ Greek philosophy 
appears as the attempt to overcome mythological polytheism by means of criticism and 
by a constructive theological doctrine ’’, and that “if a better knowledge of the divine 
could be supplied by philosophy, such could be furnished only by cosmocentric specula- 
tion, by a philosophic religion of beauty, by a cosmotheism ” (p. 62). Even Aristotle 
‘“ was and remained to the end the typical representative of a morally naive and funda- 
mentally artistic culture and religion ” (p. 222). Throughout “ speculation and revela- 
tion were related to each other, even though revelation played only a negative role in 
this development ”’ (p. 63). 

Yet is revelation conspicuous only by its absence? Dr. Kroner emphasises through- 
out an element of intuition in Greek speculation, “a fundamental vision’ which 
‘*‘ corresponds to revelation ’’ (p. 9). Perhaps, however, this intuitive element is closer 
to revelation than he supposes, since he attends only to what theologians call the special 
or Biblical revelation and does not take account of general revelation, which, properly 
conceived, is also revelation. 

N. H. G. Rosryson 


A Treatise of Human Nature. By Daviv Hume. With an Introduction by A. D. Lind- 
say. (London: Dent. Everyman’s Library. Reprinted 1956. Vol. I: Pp. xxxi 
+ 258. Vol. Il: Pp. xvi + 320. Price 6s each volume). 


It is a pity that in re-issuing the T'’reatise in Everyman’s Library the publishers 
should have re-issued it with Lindsay’s introduction. It was never a good introduction 
and it has got worse by going out of date. And as Hume has become so much our con- 
temporary, the text makes the introduction look especially old-fashioned. Not that 
one wants Hume turned into a mid-twentieth century philosopher. He is read today 
because he is important today ; but he wrote in the eighteenth century. An introduction 
to the Treatise should do something to set it significantly in its historical context. Hume 
was an empiricist, Lindsay points out. ‘‘ The great contribution of the empirical school 
to the theory of knowledge is that it held firm to the contention that at least in certain 
spheres there is no way of attaining truth except by taking the trouble on each and 
every occasion of seeing what actually happens ” (Vol. I, p. xiii). Hume is then treated 
in the conventional way as working out the implications of Locke’s principles to their 
sceptical conclusion. It is not Lindsay’s fault that this can no longer be taken for 
granted. 

Lindsay interprets Hume in general as teaching that reason gets us into scepticism 
and that feeling and custom get us out of it. ‘‘ When he shows that the most fundamental 
beliefs of mankind cannot be supported by reason, the moral in his eyes is : ‘ so much 
the worse for reason’ ’’(I, p. xi). On this interpretation of Hume’s philosophy, what 
happens to the demand for ‘ impressions’ to match concepts ? Are the beliefs which 
reason takes away from us and feeling restores to us beliefs that are compatible with 
this demand or not ? Without knowing what Hume’s answer is supposed to be, we are 
not in a position to make very much of this interpretation. And when Lindsay says 
that Hume “ leaves his scepticism behind him ”’ in the construction of his ethical theory, 
criticizing reason “‘ to make room for custom and passion ”’ (II, pp. v-vi), there should 
have been some discussion as to whether Hume avoids moral scepticism by allowing 
the moral sense to make no epistemological claims. As it is, we do not know what is 
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meant by the statement that he shakes off his scepticism when he becomes a moral 
philosopher. 

The key to the understanding of the Treatise, Lindsay says, is the opposition of 
the two principles that “‘ all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences ” and that 
“the mind never perceives any real connection among distinct existences’. Lindsay 
has Hume’s word for it that these two principles are inconsistent, but Hume never 
said anything more puzzling. For ‘ distinct existences’ are existences among which 
there is no ‘ real’ connection, or among which at least no real connections are ‘“‘ ever 
discoverable by human understanding ’’ (I, Appendix, p. 319). The inconsistency, as 
the context shows, is not between these principles themselves, but between them and 
any satisfactory analysis of self-identity. Lindsay treats the first principle as the prin- 
ciple of subjectivity in Hume and the second as the principle of objectivity. 

The introduction has a pleasant biographical section ; Hume’s various doctrines are 
neatly tied together and some useful criticism supplied. The bibliography is a museum- 
piece : no collection of Hume’s letters later than Birkbeck Hill’s in 1888, no life of Hume 
later than 1931, twelve critical and expository books on Hume from the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and three since 1935. The author of the last of these has his 
name spelt wrongly. 

S. A. GRAVE 


British Philosophy in the Mid-Century : A Cambridge Symposium. By C. A. Macs 
(editor) and others. (London : Allen & Unwin. 1957. Pp. 396. Price 30s). 


This collection suffers from the common fault of having no guiding principle, not 
being aimed at any particular section of the public. It is a reprint of a course of lectures 
given at Cambridge in 1953 to professional philosophers from Western Europe, China 
and the U.S., and no doubt it was assumed that this audience needed no guidance in 
following difficult philosophical disquisitions, but on the other hand were not apprised 
of the views current in Britain. Is there any section of the British reading public for 
whom both parts of this assumption would hold good? If not, either drastic editing 
should have been applied, or contributions on different levels should have found their 
way into books of different types. For most of these lectures are good of their kind, 
but their kinds differ too widely to belong between the same covers. Those readers who 
need the introductory surveys by Ayer and Ewing, for instance, will have extreme 
difficulty in following Braithwaite or Masterman, and this conflict is found even within 
some of the lectures, for instance that of the editor, whose 13 pages are surely much too 
difficult for anyone who needs a sketch of the concept of Mind from Descartes to Ryle. 
(An example is the unillustrated reference to ethology on pp. 110-11; is the reader 
supposed to know of the work of Lorenz and Tinbergen ? If not, what is he to make of 
this?) For these readers Select Bibliographies to the subjects discussed could have 
followed each article without real increase of space. 

For philosophers the main defect of the book is the obverse, that so much of it is 
taken up with matter already familiar through other channels : e.g. Ryle’s views on 
the theory of meaning, and Ayer’s on perception (already available in his book The 
Problem of Knowledge, chapter 3). I shall discuss only some salient items among what 
may be unfamiliar in the book. 

Stuart Hampshire’s 12 pages are perhaps the most penetrating : he contends that 
unless we go the whole way with the early positivists of saying that many expressions 
which undeniably have a use in a language are strictly meaningless, we must recognise 
that philosophy issues in existential conclusions ; and that the latter alternative is the 
more honest one to take. Claims that there are no so-and-so’s are a way of repudiating 
concepts the conditions for the application of which are not so certain as those for 
others which are taken as models. This pattern is fitted to Professor Ryle’s Concept 
of Mind, and I think it would fit other philosophers who are not mentioned : e.g. Mill 
in chapter V of Utilitarianism could be taken as saying ‘ There is no such thing as 
natural justice’. Merely describing the conditions for use of an expression, on the other 
hand, without going on to draw existential conclusions about the concepts involved, is 
to refuse to begin doing philosophy. This is no doubt a valid criticism of much linguistic 
philosophy, but Hampshire’s reasons for saying ad init. that philosophers are not really 
interested in describing and distinguishing different uses of language are insufficient, 
and might be taken as showing just that they are at present very inefficient at this task. 

The most original and irritating essay is Margaret Masterman’s (73 pages), in which 
steps toward the production of an ideographic language are made in order to help us 
understand the paradoxical nature of metaphysics. Though it is fascinating as a linguis- 
tic experiment, and perhaps illuminates the genesis of much metaphysical writing, it 
fails to bring out the meaning of such writing more clearly, and it is time to ask whether 
clarification of metaphysics is a genuine task or a left-over from the era of positivist 
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attack. (Cf. Hampshire’s essay.) What is wrong with most metaphysics is not that it 
is unintelligible in the ordinary sense that we don’t know how to use words in that way, 
but that we just don’t accept it. This is not a linguistic disability, but a philosophical 
disagreement, and therefore can’t be remedied by the construction of model languages. 
What I take to be a plea for a Material Logic (pp. 327-8) takes no account of Kérner’s 
work on ostensive concepts. 

Popper’s outline of his philosophy of science deserves attention, in spite of being 
merely a recapitulation of his views, as his striking claims, e.g. that induction is not a 
part of scientific procedure, have mostly been disregarded. The publication of his 
Logik der Forschung in English may compel consideration. Both Popper and Braithwaite 
(pp. 147-8, 177 ad fin., 185) lean on the concepts of rationality and reasonableness, for 
which they agree in finding it sufficient that no better course of action is open to us 
(cf. p. 151 with 178, para. 3). The concept of the Oedipus effect is a useful addition to 
the subject. 

Other contributors are : G. E. Moore on visual sense-data, broad on the history of 
Cambridge philosophy, Korner on types of philosophical thinking, Bondi on cosmology, 
and Redpath on aesthetics. 

The book has been criticised for being unrepresentative, but it would be impossible 
within its limits to do justice to the variety of current philosophy in Britain. It surely 
illustrates this variety rather well, containing as it does frequent conflicting assertions, 
often dogmatic, about the aims and methods of the subject. 

On p. 123 (1. 6) insert ‘ not’ in ‘I have chosen’ ; 126 (1. 3 from last) read ‘ positi- 
vists ’ ; 282 read ‘ Moral Sciences ’ for ‘ Modern Sciences ’ (twice). The notorious passage 
on p. 120 could be corrected by inserting between “‘ statement ”’ and “‘ ‘ This is a lion’ ”’ : 
‘“‘* This is @ unicorn ’ is never true in the sense that the statement . . .” (line dropped 
through haplography). The other 26 misprints I have noticed are unpuzzling. ‘ Peirce ’ 
is misspelt in the index, and so out of place. 

Despite my criticisms of its compilation, the book is interesting and often enjoyable, 
and should not be neglected. 


RoLtanp HALL 


Analysis of Perception. By J. R. Smytures. (London: Routledge. 1956. Pp. xiii 
+ 140. Price 21s). 


Philosophy is not a science (not even a super- or supra-science), nor are its methods 
scientific. It is not to be expected, therefore, that philosophic conclusions should have 
any bearing on the investigation of specifically scientific problems, or that scientific 
findings should in any way contribute to the solution of philosophical questions. Philo- 
sophy and science have no problems in common, nor do they sometimes wander into 
@ common no-man’s-land to contend for a disputed piece of territory. Sciences some- 
times have overlapping problems which are designated by composite titles, such as 
e.g. neuro-physiological or physico-chemical problems, but there are no neuro-philoso- 
ee problems or the like. There is a philosophical problem of perception, a neuro- 

gical problem of perception, a psychological, physiological, and probably other prob- 
lems of perception ; but there is not a problem of perception common to all fields of 
enquiry. The practice of philosophers has not always been beyond reproach in this 
matter. Few have succeeded consistently in keeping philosophical considerations 
distinct from matters that are philosophically irrelevant. Locke, for instance, is justly 
charged with his psychologism, and much later philosophers have wasted their substance 
in trying to accommodate queer entities called sense-data. One can sympathize with, 
but not excuse, the unwary mortal who follows the aberrations of the philosophical 
archangels. Such is the sin of Dr. Smythies in the present work. 

The time has come, the author thinks, to attempt a synthesis of the established 
results in neurology and allied fields of enquiry with the philosophical theory of sense- 
data. In his attempt to construct an integrated theory Dr. Smythies adopts the sense- 
datum concept from philosophy and with it a full-blown representative theory of per- 
ception. The rejection of sense-datum theory in favour of some form of ‘ commonsense ’ 
view of perception has been due largely to the ambiguity of the sense-datum concept, 
and Dr. Smythies proposes to overcome this objection by providing a careful definition 
of the concept. The definition, which is given four progressively more exact formulations, 
is given basically in relation to an after-image. If an after-image x (and we are given 
precise instructions how to obtain an after-image) is separated from the remainder 
of the visual field y by a Jordan curve, then y is a sense-datum. Dr. Smythies’ main 
excuse for adopting a representative theory of perception, it turns out later, is a form 
of the causal argument. Our sense-data are private to each one of us and are also distinct 
from the physical objects they represent. In order to accommodate all our individual 
sense-data in a common world along with shouioel objects, and so escape solipsism, a 
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space of 3n + 3 dimensions is required, where n is the total number of percipients each 
with its own private three-dimensional world. Perception of a physical object involves 
the same kind of causal process as does the causing an image to appear on a television 
screen. This would seem to suggest that in perceiving we literally perceive pictures 
in our heads, i.e. at the end of the causal chain. But we are assured on p. 100 that 
although we certainly sense the end products of the causal process, we in fact perceive 
physical objects just as the naive realist claims to do. 

It seems then that we are invited to accept not a representative theory of perception 
but of sensation. But waiving this, we may ask, what bearing have the causal pre. 
conditions (whether neurological, physiological, physical, or what you will) of perception 
upon the philosophical problem ? The philosophical problem of perception arises, not 
because we discover that certain causal preconditions must be satisfied before perception 
can take place, but simply because we sometimes discover that we perceive what is 
not the case. And we discover this because we do in fact sometimes perceive what 
is the case. The philosophical problem is to make clear the principles we employ in 
making the distinction which we in fact make between illusory and veridical perceptions. 
It is not that we cannot make the distinction until we have discovered the principles ; 
much less are we involved in a wild-goose chase after queer entities which we perceive 
(or sense) when we are not perceiving what is the case. Only when we have adopted 
these queer entities, perhaps by way of the argument from illusion, has the causal 
argument any feasibility ; for we feel obliged to find them some sort of anchorage in 
the world of physical objects. 


L. E. THomas 


Perception and the Representative Design of Psychological Experiments. By Econ Bruns- 
wik. (Berkeley : University of California Press. London: C.U.P. 1956. Pp. xii 
+ 154. Price 37s 6d). 


Professor Brunswik completed the manuscript for this book shortly before his 
death. It has been brought to publication by his colleagues at Berkeley, California. 

It is fortunate, as they say in a short note at the beginning, that Professor Brunswik 
was able to finish this work. For there are undoubtedly important ideas contained 
in it. Most readers, however, will find it a difficult book to read ; and even those who 
are engaged in experimental work within the field it covers may be taxed to distinguish 
the central core of important argument from the complications and technicalities in 
which it is enmeshed. This is not to suggest that this central core is not there, or that 
it does not merit the effort involved in abstracting it. But Professor Brunswik does 
not make it easy for his public. 

One reason for this lack of clarity is superficial, but highly confusing. This is simply 
the language in which the book is written. The author is given to converting almost 
any word in the English tongue into a semi-technical expression. He then goes on to 
make many of his most important points amid a flurry of such terms. A few examples 
may show the point. There is a section entitled ‘“‘ The Study of Physiognomic Perception 
by Systematic-Representative Hybrid Designs ”’, and another is introduced as ‘‘ Textural 
Ecology as a Propaedeutic to Functional Psychology”. If it were quite clear what is 
meant by such terms as ‘ systematic ’, ‘ representative ’, ‘ functional ’ and so on, these 
would not be so formidable. But concepts of this kind have always been rather obscure 
in psychology, and it is in any case unsafe to assume that Professor Brunswik is using 
these words with the same meaning as any they may hitherto have had. Similar diffi- 
culties arise in the text. Thus, a term ‘ ratiomorphic ’ is introduced in the conclusion, 
in connection with Helmholtz’s ‘ unconscious inference ’. It seems likely that ‘ ratio- 
morphic ’ means ‘ unconscious inference ’ ; and we are told that Helmholtz’s expression 
carried with it unacceptable ‘ introspectionistic and perfectionistic overtones ’. There 
are innumerable examples of this kind. 

These difficulties aside, the book gives us two things. First, there are surveys and 
discussions of a considerable number of experiments on perception by the author and 
others. Such topics as the perceptual constancies, the effect upon the perception of 
objects of their value for the subject, the perception of faces and of the cues which 
we use to infer such things as mood, intelligence, and so on, from them, are admirably 
described and assessed. So also are certain aspects of the effect of experience upon 
perception. A particularly interesting point here is the suggestion that such Gestalt 
factors as proximity, closure, and so on govern perception not because they are the 
result of innate characteristics of cerebral mechanisms, but because they are classifica- 
tions of external cues which have ‘ ecological validity’. By this, I think Professor 
Brunswik means that they are on the whole reliable cues to use in finding our way about 
the environment, in that, for instance, a closed boundary more often than not circum- 
scribes an object, distinct from other parts of the environment. At all events, he goes 
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on to report some preliminary attempts, taking actual scenes and photographs of 
scenes, to determine how far this is true. Clearly the greatest difficulties attend this 
work ; for the scoring procedures are at once subjective and arbitrary in the extreme. 
However, these reports of experiments are especially valuable, since much of the work 
cannot easily be obtained elsewhere, and some of it is not available in English at all. 

Secondly, Professor Brunswik presents a case for a certain kind of experiment in 
psychology, which these experimental studies are used to illustrate. This he calls 
‘representative design’. The meaning of this term is nowhere clearly stated. And, 
indeed, it seems to carry several quite distinct connotations. But the form of the argu- 
ment seems to be : 

(a) That the usual experimental procedure of investigating the effect of one variable 
at a time upon the response or behaviour in which we are interested is necessarily very 
limited and misleading. For we do not know what other variables may be affected by 
changes in the ‘ experimental ’ variable. 

(b) That in perception we use not one cue for any given kind of judgment, but always 
a multitude of such cues. Further, we may use the fact that, in ordinary perception, 
these do vary conjointly in some given way. Thus even if we could isolate all possible 
cues and control them, we should thereby create an artificial environment the use of 
which could tell us little about ordinary perception. 

(c) That for the same reason, a situation in which we have eliminated all but one 
cue is useless except, of course, for such work as the determination of basic thresholds. 

(d) That, therefore, it is a mistake to attempt to control any part of the environ- 
mental, or other factors influencing the response. We must have recourse to the judge- 
ments of large numbers of individuals, in a wide variety of perceptual situations, and 
then attempt to sort out what influenced their judgement by complex statistical tech- 
niques. These latter are, at the moment, only partially developed. This is, if I have 
followed the gist of the argument, what is called a ‘ representative design ’ of experiment. 

Now this argument is clearly valid to a considerable degree, and important. It is, 
apart from the above criticisms, well presented. It is difficult to judge how feasible 
the proposal may be. But, at first sight, it seems that there may be as many difficulties 
in isolating the cues upon which a response is based in this way, as there are in the more 
orthodox experimental designs. 

A. J. Watson 


Metaphysical Beliefs. By SterpHEN Tovutmin, Ronatp HEPBURN and ALASDAIR 
MacIntyre. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1957. Pp. 216. Price 25s). 


This latest volume in the Library of Philosophy and Theology consists of three 
long contributions : ‘Contemporary Scientific Mythology’ (Toulmin) ; ‘ Poetry and 
Religious Belief ’ (Hepburn) ; and *‘ The Logical Status of Religious Belief ’ (MacIntyre). 
The first, the development of a series of broadcasts, examines various fashionable 
attempts to transfer ideas from their original scientific setting to put them to jobs for 
which they are radically unsuited. Toulmin contends: not only that we cannot find 
in evolutionary biology the ethical reassurances which Julian Huxley and others have 
sought there ; but also that we cannot get from the physical sciences knowledge of the 
first and last things. The myth of ‘‘ the Running-Down Universe ” cannot be derived 
from the Second Law of Thermodynamics. The aim of Hepburn’s chapters is “ simply 
to enquire into what kind of claims are being made when someone says that certain 
analogies between the language of poetry and that of religion can reduce our puzzle- 
ment over the meaning and functions of religious and theological language ” (p. 85). 
This is a thorough sensitive piece of analysis of relations ‘‘ far more commonly the sub- 
ject of a cryptic footnote or enigmatic final paragraph than of a sustained study ”’ 
(p. 85). MacIntyre’s section begins as if it was to be a counter attack against certain 
recent philosophical objections to religion, but it turns out that it is precisely these 
which he needs for constructing his own neo-Barthian characterisation of the essential 
nature of Christianity. ‘‘ Theologians often behave as if their natural allies in philo- 
sophy were to be found among the metaphysicians, their natural enemies among the 
more sceptical and positivistic. Nothing could be further from the truth. Metaphysics 
might almost be described as a sustained attempt to replace conversion by argument ” 
(p. 210). 

, Toulmin’s main thesis is convincing. Yet his natty logical moves sometimes 
misrepresent things as tidier than they are. It can be freshly. illuminating to compare 
Huxley’s efforts with the Impressionists’ appeal to optics. But it is to oversimplify 
to say : ‘“‘ the idea that the discoveries of physics could justify their technique was an 
illusion” (p. 63). For though physics is not relevant to the aesthetic judgement of 
their pictures, to the assessment of their techniques it is. Again, and much more im- 
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portant, Toulmin dismisses summarily the popular brouhaha about the Hoyle-Bondj 
theory : how puzzling that people should take ‘‘ comfort from an astronomical theory 
—seeing it as a prop for their faith ” ; and curious too their “‘ having religious doubts 
aroused ”’ thereby (p. 80). “‘ What we should boggle at is the idea. . . that any direct 
connection exists . . . between Hoyle’s physics and the attitude we should adopt to. 
wards the world ” (p. 80; my italics). But of course many, ny no means only the un. 
sophisticated, have religions which assert, imply, or implicitly assume cosmological 
propositions. For them it may be entirely rational to be concerned lest scientists may 
show that the universe had no beginning, or that the earth is not the only planet similarly 
inhabited. 

Hepburn’s study claims “ to provide little more than a theologian’s agenda ”’ (p. 165). 
That it does ; but it would be a pity if it were not read also by those interested in poetic 
thought and language. Also to be commended particularly is his struggle to order 
the lubricious chaos of the latest Jung (pp. 104-118). “It is difficult’, he patiently 
remarks, “‘ to discover from Answer to Job what ontological difference, if any, exists 
between Lilith, Job, Sophia and the Virgin Mary ”’ (p. 115). One peripheral objection ; 
surely it is not impossible to speak meaningfully of divine creation “ unless it is in 
some sense meaningful also to speak of ‘ the beginning of the universe’”’ (p. 150); 
for since St. Thomas’ de aeternitate mundi there has been a distinction between the 
undated creation of total ontological dependence and the creation which must occur 
‘in the beginning’. 

MacIntyre is radical: “*. . . the essential crux that the Verification Principle raises 
for theistic assertions is not that they are unfalsifiable, but that they are either unfalsifiable 
or false’ (p. 182). He repudiates traditional attempts to meet the problem of evil by 
appealing to an unknown ‘rest of the picture’. For the forthright reason that there 
are evils which could not conceivably be rendered ‘‘ compatible with the assertion, 
‘ There is one who could prevent these things and yet loves the victims’. In the face 
of this the theologian would do well to abandon any suggestion that his assertions are 
in any sense connected with the way the world goes ...” (p. 182). Nevertheless 
MacIntyre eschews Braithwaite’s desperate view of the nature of religious belief, using 
an apt illustration from Dostoievsky to bring out that this perversely covers everything 
except the heart of the matter—belief in God. His own positive characterisation defies 
short summary : avowedly confined to Christianity, it draws its insights not only from 
Kierkegaard and Barth, but also from Braithwaite and Hume. 

Just two points. First, against Crombie’s claim that dying is the only way to see 
‘the rest of the picture’ MacIntyre objects that: “it suggests that religious belief 
is a hypothesis which will be confirmed or overthrown after death. But, if this is correct, 
in this present life religious beliefs could never be anything more than as yet unconfirmed 
hypotheses, warranting nothing more than a provisional and tentative adherence” 
(p. 181, cf. p. 197). There seems to be a confusion here. Surely part of traditional 
Christianity, the faith of the Saints and Fathers, is the belief in Heaven and Hell here- 
after : with the consequence that the infidel will find too late his infinitely disastrous 
mistake. The fact that religious beliefs are not, and as such cannot be, held tentatively 
is no reason for saying that no facts can confirm or refute them. Second, even allowing 
that no reason other than an account of its content can be given for religious belief, 
that ‘‘ there is no logical transition which will take one from unbelief to belief ’’ (p. 209), 
the unbeliever is not necessarily in a parallel predicament. Might he not be able to 
argue that the religion was internally inconsistent : e.g. as insisting both on our responsi- 
bility to God and on our absolute ontological dependence on Him ? 

ANTONY FLEW 
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